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PRE-WAR 
projectors? 








Wirn VIcTor, servicing the thousands of pre-war Victor 






Animatophones now in operation is as important as planning 
your post-war projector of tomorrow. Schools, Institutions, 
Business and Industry depend on Victor to maintain their 
irreplaceable 16mm motion picture equipment. Victor and 
Victor distributors have not failed them. Even under present 


conditions, when the demand for Victor production for war 
Topay’s Victor Animatophones and Cine 


Cameras are maintaining the Victor reputa- is so great, Victor parts and Victor service are available where 
tion for quality of performance, simplicity 
of operation and sturdy construction. Thou- ever Victor equipment is used. The unexcelled performance 


sands are in War Service all over the world. . ; ; 
of old and new Victor 16mm equipment is being maintained. 
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YOUR FUTURE DEPENDS ON WAR BONDS YOIl 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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New living, moving worlds of sound, motion and color are 
brought to our very classrooms through 16 mm. sound films! 
Vivid and exactimpressions are etched deeply into the minds 
of our students through both the ear and eye. Social horizons 
are widened without leaving the classroom. The scope of this 
unique type of “field trip” is limitless. History, government, 
industry, human relationships . . . are presented authentically 
and dramatically! Educators recognize that 16 mm. motion 
pictures are essential to the development of tomorrow's CITI- 
ZEN OF THE WORLD. 


. . . . . ~ 


Although Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors may not be available 








A General Precision Equipment 


Corporation Subsidiary” 
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to you until our war efforts are completed—now is the time 
to lay the groundwork for your visual education program. In 
this connection, an unusually interesting and informative story 
entitled “What Will Happen in the Movies the Day War is 


Over...” is being distributed in attractive booklet form by 
the Ampro Corporation. Write today for your FREE copy. 


CORPORATION 


Precision Ciné Equipment 


A MPRO 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Editorial 





The End Is But the Beginning 


HE prospect of the termination of further blood 
shed is cheering the entire world on Easter 
Sunday as this editorial is written. The rapid 

march of the Allied armies through the Ruhr during 
the last days of March and the brilliant accomplish 
ments of the Army and of the Navy in the Pacifi 
during the same period encourage the hope that the end 
of the active fighting phase of the war may be close at 


hand. That answer to the world’s prayer can not 


come too soon. 


Our armed forces will not relax their strenuous ef 
forts to accomplish that victory in the shortest possibl 
time. They know too well that every day saved means 
several thousand American lives saved as well as a 
correspondingly greater number of lives ‘of our Allies. 
This gruesome reality should be sufficient to prevent 
civilians from any relaxation of their efforts in pro 
ducing munitions, furnishing supplies, or contributing 
moral and financial support to the men on the active 
fighting front. 

The enthusiastic over-subscription of the Red Cross 
Drive is a good omen for the continued unified support 
of the war. Acceptance of continued food rationing 
and the collection of clothing for rehabilitated popula 
tions are further tests of continued loyalty to the war 
effort. Subscriptions to the Seventh War Loan, May 


14 to June 30, and public understanding and support 
of efforts to “win the peace” at the San Francisco 
Conference will present severer tests. Unified support 
of the period of occupation, conversion, and rehabilita 
tion will be the supreme test of American and world 
unity. 

The cessation of fighting will thus see the beginning 
of equally serious problems. But the fact that the 
problems that we face in the dark days ahead are of a 
constructive nature—rather than destructive—should be 
sufficient to encourage us to constantly greater efforts 
and to a more complete resolution to unity. The re 
sponse to the State Department's request for the help 
of groups in local communities in spreading an under 
Standing of the meaning and of the problems of the 
San Francisco Conference augurs well for this con 
tinued unity of the national effort. Despite the occa 
sional views of pessimism and futility, nearly every 
community in the country has rallied its constructive 
Organizations and agencies in an effort to spread the 
understanding of the critical character of the problems 


to be discussed at San Francisco, and subsequent prac 


a * 


al measures that will lead to some form of organiza- 
- 


for world peace. 


Our immediate interest in all of these problems ts 
the role which visual aids should play in their successful 

nduct. Here we may be really optimistic, for just 
is visual aids have played an important role in training 
he military establishment, so we find them playing an 
increasingly important role in the non-military aspects 
growing out of the war and of the peace. Reference has 
lready been made in a previous editorial to the 1m- 
portance of movies in adult education. Watchtower 
Over Tomorrow, produced by the Commission on War 
\ctivities of the Motion Picture Industry for the State 
\Jepartment, now currently appearing in all theatres of 
the country, is a striking example of the use of theatri- 
cal movies for this purpose. The iist of 16mm movies 
prepared by Chicago’s “Build for Peace” movement 
referred to on page 145 of this issue provides an addi- 
tional illustration of the continuing role of visual aids 
toward public understanding and unity. 


look again at the record of non-theatrical movies in 
the War Loan Drives. In the Fifth War Loan there 
were twenty-five thousand showings to ten million 
people. In the Sixth there were eighty-seven thousand 
showings to twenty-three and a half million people. 
\nnouncement of the special offerings being prepared 
for the Seventh War Loan will be found on page 156 
of this issue. It seems unnecessary to do more than to 
remind school people that these films offer one more 
fruitful opportunity for public service toward the suc- 
cess of the Severth War Loan Drive, as well as one 


more opportunity for astute public relations in yeur 
community. Projectors, operators, and public meeting 
halls should be freely volunteered to your State War 
l.oan organization. 

The remarkable unity which this country has de- 
veloped during the prosecution of the war reflects the 
activities of all forms of modern mass communication— 
the radio, the movies, and the press. In emphasizing 
once again the importance of maintaining the same na- 
tional unity in the period following the war, Epuca- 

IONAL SCREEN calls special attention to the illum:n- 
ating first-hand observations of the part which non- 
theatrical films have played in Great Britain, which 
immediately follow this editorial How much we in 
\merica could do in the solution of our peacetime 


problems if we adequately harnessed this same power! 


LD. 2. Bes 
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Non-Theatrical Films 
at Work in England 


A close-up of domestic film distribution 


by The British Ministry of Information. 


REVISITED Britain recently. after an absence 
dating from June 1942, and in a tour of the coun- 
try I took pains to find out what was happening 
in the world of non-theatrical films. I was most struck 
by the way in which they have become part of the life 
of the people. It is much more surprising to be able 





A showing for the Fire Watchers of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


to say this about Britain than about America because, 
though Britain may fairly claim to be one of the leaders 
in the creation of documentary films, she was at the 
start of the war (and in one sense still is) very far 
behind the U.S.A. in 16mm film distribution. The 
reason is simple: the number of projectors, even in 
proportion to population, 1s much less. 

A more acute need, however, can bring forward a 
swifter remedy, and the stimulus of war needs brought 
on a period of almost bewilderingly rapid progress in 
Britain. The Ministry of Information adopted an 
encouraging attitude toward films from the start, and 
by the fall of 1940 there was in existence an elaborate 
non-theatrical scheme manned by a great corps of 
enthusiasts. Since there were not enough projectors 
to make library distribution of prints effective, the 


plan had to be more drastic. A fleet of mobile units 


*Mr. Williams was Regional Film Officer in England from th« 
inception of the Government’s non-theatrical schemes in 1940 
till June 1942 when he came to the U. S. A. He has heen 
Head of Non-Theatrical Section of Film Division, British 
Information Services in New York City since January 1943. 





J. R. WILLIAM S* 


British Information Services. New York 


Was set up so as to cover the whole country. Fortu- 
nately, Britain’s population is, by American standards, 
very compact, and it was comparatively easy to reach 
most communities from the control points of the Minis- 
try’s twelve regional offices. 

The English countryside has its problems, however, 
and I shall never forget the excitement of the fall and 
winter of 1940 (1 was a Regional Film Officer then) 
with cars breaking down in the middle of snowstorms, 
a projectionist here and there sleeping in his unit in a 
snowdrift, or an audience turning up at a village show 
on sledges. 

Meanwhile, right at the outset, the Battle of Britain 
was on, and when one saw the confidential reports 
listing railroads blocked, bridges blown and _ culverts 
dammed up, one wondered if the promised films would 
ever be more than a dream. Then one morning a little 
pile of cartons would appear on the doorstep of the 
office, and /nto the Blue, Behind the Guns and Danger- 
cus Comment would go into circulation. There was 
something miraculous about these films appearing cut 
the midst of the battle, and they gave us a strange 
kind of excitement. 

It was exciting too, to find how the audience ate up 
the films. Within six months a solid scheme had been 


worked out for serving the whole country, and inside 


Ig 
a vear every city, town, village and hamlet was being 
taken care of in some way. 


It soon became clear that the best markets were at 


the two extremes, city and hamlet. On the one hand 


ee 
Poe AS 


The M.O.I. mobile unit finds a road blocked on its way 
to a show at Tomintoul, Scottish Highland village. 


kel 
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Below: The Men of Tomintoul follow the film intently. 
Right: The Highland audience is very curious about 
the projection apparatus. 





ere Was a projectionist in East Yorkshire who used 


to report regularly : “Show O.K., air raid in progress.” 





Gatherings of Air Raid Wardens and Fire Guards 
vere great occasions for films, especialiy when we were 
— able to give them technical films on their own job, such 
the factories clamoured for films, and lunchtime shows 3 « > ane. 
: as Fire Guard. 1 shall never forget a gathering of Fire 
rapidly became the most important single block of 

] 


(;uards (civilian fire watchers) in one of the big in- 
dustrial cities. “The Air Raid Wardens ( full-time, 
paid men) had organized the show, and attendance was 
restricted to the street leaders of the city. There was 
a maximum attendance, and 2,500 enthusiasts packed 
the City Hall right to the top shelf. The meeting 
opened with community singing. We used 35mm and 
gave them a 90-minute show beginning with the Carl 
Sandburg film Bomber, going on to Fire Guard, and 


bookings. On the other hand, the rural villages we 


ag 
comed with great enthusiasm this completely new addi 
tion to their social life. Almost the entire populatior 
would turn out for the show, whatever the weather, 
and some of the older, stay-at-home folks actually had 
their first experience of sound films on these village 


hall occasions Kilm Officers became iccustomed 
receiving letters from remote rural villages saving that 


this new miracle of tl 


1@ sound yroyector which can , ; . . i *.¢ ° 
? apd ending with defiant films about British resistance to 
right into your own community hall promised to trans . : ‘oll ' ; é ; 

: ie ee itler : as re rty 16 shows 
form the social lite and culture ot the cour trvside itlet he show biased fol owed oy thirty I an SROWS 


: to the rank and file of the firewatchers throughout the 
In the cities there were many audiences outside fa 5 







sories which welcomed the films. The rule was simpl: city, each of which drew capacity audiences in local 
any organization which could provide a hall and ai community halls. There was not much doubt about 
audience of 100 or upwards could have a show The the morale of that city. 
Ministry would provide all the rest: projectionists On my recent return to the scenes of these oid en- 
projector, films, screen and even electric current 1 thusiasms, it was easy to see that the excitement of 
necessary (supplied from a gasoline generator ) the early days was ended. but something even better 
Clubs and community groups of all kinds took ad had emerged. Films have proved their community 
vantage of this service. Amongst the first, in my part value, and a steady, sober practi¢e of using them has 
of the country, were the Working Men’s Clubs, sacl developed throughout Britain, i 1943-4, 150 mobile 
are a characteristic feature of the lite of industrial units gave 67,000 shows to amijifidience of 11% mil- 
Britain, and the Women’s Institutes, which organi: lions, using at each of these si anywhere from two 
the spare-time life of both women and men in the rural to six pictures. In addition, #ig*Central Film Library 
villages. I remember having a block of bookings for (which is part of the Ministry of Information’s or- 
the Sheffield Working Men’s Clubs when the grea ganization) made 130,000 shipments of films to bor- 
blitz fell on the city. We were preparing to write these rowers having their own projectors, and there were 
off as a week's straight ee are eg ee 1.700 full-dress 35mm shows given outside normal 
in a prompt report-card from a club which had mus hours (mostly on Sundays) in theatres. 
tered an audience of 400 men the night after the blitz The films used inelude both those of general com- 
The film the andience had liked best was J/en of munity value and gpeeialized films intended for specific 
Lightship ; reason—‘‘the courage of the men.” The: groups. | saw @@typical general show when I was’ in 
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Manchester. Right in the center of the city the public 
library— untouched by the blitz—puts its auditorium 
at the disposal of the Ministry once a week. Here I 
found an earnest audience, seventy-five per cent men 
and obviously busy people, not just loiterers with a 
lunch-time to kill. They sat attentively through two 
films (including one which told the story of how the 
War Office made a new anti-tank gun especially to 
keep a “date” with a new German tank on the Mareth 
Line) and then hurried away soberly to their work. 

At Salford I saw an evening showing for a group 
of 150 Air Raid Wardens who have been keeping up 
their morale with the aid of films for four years. They 
do not have much to do in the way of air-raid work 
now, but they do not think this is any reason for a loss 
of morale—or of films. What struck me about a 
lunch-time show which I saw in a Leeds factory was 
how much this kind of thing seemed to be a part of 
the normal life of the place. | asked representatives of 





both management and labor whether they thought the 
practice should continue after the war. They had no 
doubt of it. 

[ paid a visit to Stratford-on-Avon, not to see Shake- 
speare’s birthplace but to attend a showing of films to 
a Youth Organization of the kind the Ministry of 
Education has set up as a means of combating the 
tendency to juvenile delinquency. The young Strat- 
fordians were a turbulent crowd—very much like a 
crowd of young American jive-enthusiasts—but the 
films held them, and they were not slow to express 
their appreciation of pictures of the rigors of .\tlantic 
trawling or sheep farming in the mountains of Scotland. 
These boys and girls certainly did not realize they were 
being “educated.” To them it was fun. 

Alongside the generalized film-shows the M.O.1. has, 
from 1941, promoted the more specialized uses of films, 
and this type of use has grown rapidly of late. The 
Ministry produces or arranges for production of films 
for farmers, films for doctors, for housewives, for 
builders, for furnacemen and so on. When I was in 
the Midlands, for example, I saw one of the County 
Agricultural Executive Committees, which have been 
so active in implementing the Ministry of Agriculture's 
policy, previewing a batch of new agricultural films 
with a view of using them amongst the farmers. Two 
days later | was able to see a group of Welsh police- 
women taking in the brand-new film on juvenile de- 
linquency Children of the City. It 1s particularly satis- 
fying to see a film hit the nail on the head like this. 

In all this ferment and development, the schools are 
not yet playing the part which they undoubtedly will 
play soon after the war. Here the British 16mm scene 
differs very markedly from the American one, in which 
the school is so prominent. The reason is again the 
simple one-—shortage of projectors. The British 
schools have not yet been properly awakened to the 
possibilities of films and at present there are not the 
projectors for them to buy, even if they had the money 
to buy them. During the war the M.O.I. mobile units 
have helped considerably, but it has been ruled con- 
sistently that the Ministry's first business 1s with adults, 
and the schools have been offered no more than the 
spare time of the units. It is confidently expected that 
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all this will change rapidly after the war, and that the 
newly-created Ministry of Education will take up the 
slack in visual education 

Before returning to New York, | did witness one 
very interesting and unusual M.O.1. show at a school 
of “junior high” type in a mining town. A new film 
on road-safety for children was the centerpiece of the 
occasion ; but the showing of this had been synchronized 
with a campaign undertaken by the county police. A 
policeman, specially trained for his job, introduced the 
film with a little homily of his own. He was quite a 
teacher himself, in his own way. He made friends with 
the children, taking care to identify himself with their 
interests, and convinced them that laws and regula 
tions were intended for their good. After this the film 
Was a great success. 

everything I saw in Britain gave me confidence that 
the future for non-theatrical films is secure. What part 
the government will play in post-war plans has not vet 
been announced, but there is a growing conviction that 
the ground which has been won shall not be lost: a 
belief that the various Ministries should use films as 
part of the means by which they both discharge their 
duties and give their masters, the people, an account 
of their stewardship. Alongside this there can be no 
doubt that the private, commercial development of 
lomm films will go ahead at a great pace. 

l‘inally, everyone in the documentary movement in 
England hopes and believes that the film is going to 
play a great pari in the international relations of the 
future. By no other means can nations explain so 
vividly their ways of life, or contribute from their ex 
perience to the common pool of civilization. 

\ film display which I attended in the auditorium 
of the Cadbury plant in Bourneville was a particularly 
good omen of this. It was an all American program of 
films borrowed from the O.\WV.I. in London. The fea- 
ture of the evening was the T. V. A. film, and a young 
heutenant from Tennessee had come along to give a 
note of authenticity to the occasion. An audience of 
over a thousand, mostly young people, received the 
whole program very intently. I spent more time look- 
ing at the audience than at the screen, for it seemed to 
me a symbolic occasion. This, I thought, was one of 
the audiences of the future, learning about the ways 
of another people and another country, not from ped- 
agogues nor from entertainers, but from those who have 
realized in a new way Macaulay's ambition to make 
history as fascinating as fiction. 


Visual Meeting in Waukegan Next Month 


A Lake County Audio-Visual Conference is to be 
held the afternoon and evening of May 4 in the Senior 
Assembly of the Waukegan, Illinois, Township Sec- 
ondary Schools. Dr. Stephen M. Corey of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will preside as chairman of the program, 
which has been arranged by Orlin D. Trapp, Director 
of Industrial and Visual Education. Speakers include 
W. A. Wittich, Lt. James W. Brown, USNR, William 
F. Kruse, W. Roger Zinn, Harry FE. Erickson, and 
Carl F. Mahnke. 
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The Inseparability of Geography and Visual Aids 


A brief but stimulating presentation of the intimate 
relation between Geography and visual materials. 


ANY people will tell you today that geog 


raphy is due for a big revival. They port 
to the travel experiences of our troops, t 
the profusion of war maps in the press. to the land 
office business in atlases and globes as evidenc: 


of undeniable interest. Let us hope the Y are riol t 


So far, however, reography has been incredib 
neglected in our schools and colleges. In the Stat 
of Washington, for example, in the first s¢ hool ve 
after Pearl Harbor just 31 high schools out of 16¢ 
taught the subject In the two years since then 


16 schools have added it. and 19 hav: 


dropped 11 


Some condone this curricular, inertia by savine 


geography is “kid stuff” (but the grades are slight 
ing it too!) Some say it is being given as parts ol 


> 


other courses: some that the curriculum is already 
chock-a-block with other requirements And som« 
particularly expert experts in “the changing cur 
riculum to meet changing conditions” sav, “Why 
teach it now’ The maps will all have to be re 


drawn when the war is over!” 


It would be a hollow task indeed liscuss the 


use of visual aids in geography, if geography 


not going to be taught. To attempt to forestall 


Pm) 


such a calamity, J should like to use my space to 


warn against the political isolationism which 

bred of our amusement at strange place name 
~ 

our disgust with “foreign backwardness,” and out 


indifference to the countries. customs, an 


But that is not 


vain 


problems of other peoples. 


assignment. let us assume that we are all “sold” 
on geography and let us assume that we are all 


‘ 


‘sold” on visual aids—but not oversold! That is. we 


welcome visual aids as a means of teaching geogra 


phy; we do not necessarily welcome geography 
merely as a new way of employing visual aids! 
Or do we? | should like to submit that geogrTa 


phy is a visual aid. It gives location, depth, color 


concreteness to all the other social sciences Fo 


the sociologist it provides the backdrop for all 


human activity. We cannot get far with a study of 
man’s relationships with man without some knovy 

edge of man’s relationship to the earth on whicl 
he stands and from which he draws his substance 


For the political scientist, geography points up 
the natural barriers which separate states and thi 
resources which comprise their strength. For the 
economist, geography brings to life the differences 
in production as the differences between climates 
soils, mineral deposits and population. Geography 


affords a space concept to match the historian’s 


time concept. It does for the drama of history what 
television will do for the radio play. Geography 
a factor in literature. Setting, along with plot a1 


character, is one of the three prime elements of 


LEWIS D. CANNELL, Instructor in Geography 


State College of Washington, Pullman 


great literary work reflects some- 


thing ot the 


ndividual author who produced it, 
something of the epoch in which it was produced, 


ind something of the area in which it was pro- 


luced. The reasons why Greek drama developed 
in Greece and the Sag 


; ; 
ire largely geographical. 


1 developed in Scandinavia 


My first thought, then, is that geography is a 
and an indispensable part of, the 
simply 


information, but 


isual aid to, 


social sciences and the humanities—not 


because it provides illustrative 
also because it provides certain principles by which 
the information of other fields is appraised. 

My second thought is that geography, besides 
being a social science, is a natural science (it may 
be that this dual nature accounts for its neglect— 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business). As a 
science it has a problem exactly opposite to that 
of most other sciences. Where other scientists are 
familiar with the whole and are striving to see 
and understand the parts, the geographer is fa- 
miliar with the parts and strives to see and under- 
stand the whole. The biologist studies the struc- 
ture of the sub-visual cell with the aid of a micro- 
The structure of the 
sub-microscopic atom with the visual aid of a ball- 


scope. chemist studies the 
ind-rod model. The geographer, on the other hand, 
has as his visual aid and tool the map, which inte- 
grates what his eye has seen in a thousand isolated 
The map is an ancient and an invalu- 
able visual aid and scientific instrument. 


observations. 


1 


My third thought is that geography, whatever it 


is—natural or social science or both—can and 
should make abundant use of a variety of visual 


aids. Among these are: 


Maps. Of 


number political maps by at least 20 to 1. 


Physical maps should out- 
Don’t 
sacrifice accuracy for dramatics; the accurate ones 
Don’t go overboard on the 


course, 


can be colorful, too. 
airplane era; you may fly over the north pole once 
in a lifetime, but you aren’t going to live there. 
Get lots of -lots of kinds of Don’t 
omit United States Geological Survey topographic 
maps and Department of Commerce aeronautical 
Have a map laboratory. With enough maps 
you can give up looking for a suitable textbook. 
Man must be in the picture—it may be geology, 
but it isn’t geography without him—where is he? 
The population map is of prime importance. Have 
of dot maps; they can relate almost any 
data to its geographic distribution. 


maps maps. 


charts. 


plenty 


Map projection Demonstrator. With wire and 
solder one can make a grid of parallels and meri- 
dians, and, using light from a small enclosed source, 
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project the grid by shadows on cylindrical, conical, 
and plane surfaces. 

Planetarium. The hemispheric auditorium in our 
big cities is wonderful. The chain-drive desk model 
is a bit expensive for what it can do. It is likely 
to give some misconceptions of size and distance 
relationships. Try the vegetable analogy: “Here 
on the desk is a pumpkin, the sun; at the back of 
the room is a pea, Mercury; at the back of the next 
room, another pea, Venus; and in the room beyond, 
a third pea, Earth. Three inches from it a mustard 
seed, the moon—and so on. The nearest next pump 
kin (sun) is, on the same scale, in Japan. 

Sand Table. 


science can be demonstrated on a sand table. The 


A good many of the facts of earth 


well-equipped general science laboratory used to 
have one. Too bad general science is disappearing! 

The Outdoors. You're bound to live in some cli- 
mate on some landform. Geography is all around 
you—biotic factors, edaphic factors, transportation 
routes, human occupance patterns, and so on. 

Museums. And why not your own museum? Get 
process displays from industrial companies. Swap 
specimens with distant schools. Put that collecting 
bug to work. 








The Educational Screen 


Still Pictures. The magazines are full of good 
ones. Have committees to edit them, and to keep 
the bulletin boards fresh. 

2x2 Slide Projections. Slides afford still pictures 
with topical concentration and room-wide attention. 

Strip Film. Film strips afford still pictures as 
well as diagrammatic elucidation of puzzling phe 
nomena such as volcanism or the polar front. They 
have some advantage over movies in that the pace 
can be regulated and discussion can be interposed 

Motion Pictures. \otion pictures are what we 
think of first when visual aids are mentioned. They 
are the most spectacular. Besides the many excel- 
lent films now published on specific geographical 
subjects, almost any film of general interest con 
tains, deliberately or unavoidably, a good deal of 
geographical material. Its educational value should 
not be wasted. It can be made at once to draw 
on and to reinforce the geographical understand 
ing of the student; it will draw on his geographical 
understanding, if he has been given any in the first 
place, and it will reinforce it, if the teacher observes 
the cardinal visual aids rule of beforehand preview 
and preparation, and is the sort who never wastes 


an opportunity 


Wartime Community Benefits by Visual Methods 


Visual materials prove their unique value in solving 


educational problems in a ship-building community. 


WILLIAM M. ZEHR 


Vanport City Schools, Portland, Ore. 


HE Vanport youth is growing up in a comph 
cated culture. With the impact of war and 

the problems that war automatically brings to 
a society, we try as much as possible to direct these 
youths in as nearly a normal educational growth as 1s 
possible under these circumstances. In so doing, we 
do not overlook the dominating influences the film plays 
in the lives of our youth. The social adjustment of 
the adolescent is sharply influenced by the films he 
sees, so it becomes a challenge to us to make the best 
use of the film possibilities as is expedient in our class 
rooms—entertainment films as well as educational films 

We believe our school system to be unique in that 
we must operate our schools on a two shift program. 
This becomes necessary as we have 5000 students, with 
school facilities for 2500. The average enrollment per 
room is 39 children. In order to serve this ship-building 
community of 39,000 population to a better advantage, 
we conduct an extended service program which begins 
at 6:00 a.m. and continues until 6:30 p.m. in the same 
buildings that are used for regular classwork. 

Another problem we had to face is the inservice 
training of approximately 250 teachers (with a month) 
teacher turnover of about 4%) in the uses of visual 
material. 
of adequate equipment and supplies. Our school owned 
equipment consists of two sound projectors, two stand- 


However, our greatest problem is the lack 


ard glass slide projectors and one stripfilm projector. 
In spite of more than usual difficulties, a typical visual 
education program is developing. 

\n important phase of our work is the organization 


of a club for boys and girls who are interested 1 

camera and projection work. The objectives of this 

organization are as follows: 

l. To supply an activity for those interested the 
held of photography. 

Z. To help with the mechanics of taking and develop 


ing a number of pictures of our schools and ac 


tivities 

3. To familiarize the pupils with visual aids, equip 
ment and their application. 

f. To have available to the school svstem at any time, 
capable and dependable operators of visual equip 
ment. 

5 To develop an appreciation ot school equipment, 
care, cost and upkeep 

6. To develop responsibility promptness, and ability 
in helping the teacher carry out her program. 

The club has undertaken two projects for the veat 
The first project Is the making of an album of school 
pictures and related activities. \e tale picture ot 
outstanding bulletin boards. exhibits. displays and 
special attractions, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas 
programs. The actual developing and printing of the 
pictures 15 done in one of the apartments as the school 
at the present time has no facilities for this type of 
work. 
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Glass slides being made by pupils 





The second project’ 1s that of shown o enterta 
nent films three times each week. Popular demand 
succeeded in adding to the basic subjects and sche 
work a selection of entertainment fils whicl 
shown in the evenings of Thursday and Friday and 
Saturday mornings The aims of this phase of ot 
program are : 

] To develop | oh ideals ot C1ILI Ze nshiy iT) | love 
country 

2. To offset the disintegrating influences found 1 
community which has none of the nor al recre 


tional activities 
To afford necessary contacts with the outside world 


4 To broaden and enrich the cultural background 


pupils 
5. To provide wholesome entertainment for the pup! 
6. To earn enough money for needed school activities 


and equipment. 
Two educational films in color are now in the process 
In this filn 


a sixth grade girl demonstrates the approved methods 


of being filmed. One film is on health 


of brushing the teeth, personal hygiene, adequate diets 
and periodical physical examinations. This film is 
under the advisorship of the supervisor of the school 
nurses, the director of school cafeterias and one of the 
physical education instructors. The camera club is 
helping with the mechanical part of the filming 

The second film is in part an answer to a very defi 
nite need which is evident in Vanport City; that oi 
building community pride and an understanding of 
ether people. Since all the property and equipment: 
government owned, many do not feel responsibility 
He has no lawn to mow What little lawn there is 
the government cares for; he has very little yard in 
front of his apartment and feels no need of keeping 
that tidy and attractive. Vanport City is composed of 
temporary homes. therefore there is no normal pride 
in caring for the building or in making the apartments 
attractive. Out of this an air of carelessness has de 
veloped which we want to try to curb before these 
parents and children return to their permanent homes 
The average family membership is 3.8. With this in 
mind, the supervisor of Visual Education with the help 
of one of the school principals appointed a committe 
of five teachers to act as advisors on this film 


The film will try to teach respect and care for propet 





ty and understanding of other people and ways of 
inaking yards and apartments attractive. This will be 











owing of contrasting apartments and 
ards, negro and white children working and playing 
together Cleat up scenes will be prominent. The 
picture is unified by the activities of three familtes 
living in the same neighborhood. 

With these definite needs confronting the commun:ty, 
film such as described will function 


1 
medium 


communication and help our educa- 


mal system bridge the gap between in-school and 
ut-of-school activities. 


are developing an in-service training 
ogram for teachers who are interested in the use and 
struction of glass slides. The glass slide projector 
probably the oldest (1646 Kircher ) mechanical means 
presenting visual material. There is much to be 
iid in favor of the continued and increased use of the 
ntern slide. The use of slides seems limited only by 
e ingenuity of the teacher and pupil. We are con- 
need that this is a means of bringing the real experi- 


} 


es al of the pupils directly into the class- 


room. The pupil-made slides help to bring about the 
desired intimate personal relationship which bring life 
The continued use 
nd exploration into the possibilities for the use of 


slides will definitely widen their usage. 


and meaning to our curriculum. 


The actual preparation of the slide induces original 
thought, study, research, accuracy, art and the much 
desired, personal participation. When the slide is pro- 
jected on the screen before the audience, the individual 

conscious of a satisfaction of being personally identi- 
fed with the unit, satisfaction of accomplishment, 
dramatization, sharing and cooperating with others. 

Since there is a shortage of ground glass, we pur- 
chased plain glass and cut it into pieces 34%4x4 and 
dipped them into a prepared solution of groundsglass 
substitute. It is natural that the individual loves and 
responds to color. The coloring is essential as it not 
only lends an artistic air to the slide, but it aids in 
contrasts when needed, as in maps and charts, and 
shows a correct presentation as in the use of slides for 
liatural science 

In brief, we try through the use of visual material 
to present our traditional subjects in a manner which 

alive and vivid. In doing this, we not only use 
sound and silent films, slides and strip films, but a 
great deal of emphasis is placed on the value of the 
bulletin boards in the individual class room and in 
the halls. 


The officers of the Camera Club 
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Regional Institutes in 


The Educational Screen 


Audio-Visual Education in Minnesota 


An effective and practical method for the pro- 
motion and stimulation of visual teaching in 
schools by University Extension Divisions. 


E have had examples in the past of the damage 

that a band-wagon approach can do to the 

field of visual education. The band-wagon 
approach is enthusiastic and noisy, with little emphasis 
on fundamentals; it almost always over-emphasizes 
one particular aspect of the field to the detriment of 
other equally important aspects. There may be an 
enormous interest in equipment for its own sake insicad 
of as a tool. There may be a flurry of production of 
teaching films without much consideration of what the 
teachers need or who is going to buy these films. 

All signs today point to an enormous increase in the 
use of audio-visual aids in teaching after the war. And, 
again, there are indications that the band-wagon parade 
is beginning to form. It was to help schools avoid 
this band-wagon approach and to urge a_well-con- 


sidered, well-rounded program that the University of 


Minnesota held a series of regional audio-visual edu- 
cation institutes during the second week of February. 
The plan of regional institutes was not new. It had 
been carried out successfully at the University of lowa, 
at the University of Illinois, and at the University of 
Kansas. The purpose of holding regional institutes, 
instead of central institutes at the university, is to carry 
the instruction out to the people in the state rather 
than expect them to come in to the university. This 
democratic procedure seemed especially logical now 
during wartime when substitute teachers are so hard 
to find and gas restrictions make travel by large groups 
nearly impossible. 

The series of institutes, sponsored jointly by the 
i=xtension Division and by the Visual Education Serv- 
ice, was organized by this writer. The cooperation of 
the State Department of Education was of course very 
important and was freely given. We at the University 
also felt that we must make use of the valuable experi- 
ence of some leaders in visual education throughout 
the State. In all, approximately ten people toured the 
State in this series. These included J. M. Nolte, Di- 
rector of the University Extension; Paul Wendt, 
Director Visual Education Service; G. Lester Ander- 
son, Director University High School; Donovan John- 
son, Demonstration Teacher, University High School ; 
A. R. Holst, Head, Center for Continuation Study ; 
G. W. Remington, Field Adviser, Community Service 
Bureau; M. I. Smith and N. L. Nelson, Heads of the 
Visual Education Departments of the schools of Hib- 
bing and Virginia respectively ; Harold Bauer, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Winona, Minnesota, and until 
recently the Navy’s utilization officer at the Naval 
Training Camp at Sampson, New York; and W. A. 
Andrews, Director of Graded, Elementary, and Sec- 


PAUL WENDT. Director Visual Education 


Service, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


ondary Schools, Department of Education. J. S. Lom 
bard, Director Concerts and Lectures, University of 
Minnesota, spoke at the Duluth meeting. The insti- 
tutes were held at Owatonna, February 10; Duluth, 
February 12; Crookston, February 14; Alexandria, 
February 15; and Marshall, February 17. 


\iter a brief introduction by Mr. Nolte or Mr. 
Holst, Mr. Andrews opened the program with a gen 
eral discussion of the value and place of visual aids in 
the classroom with illustrations from his own wide 
experience with the schools of the State. Professor 
Anderson's talk on “Audio-Visual Aids and the Psy 
chology of Learning” stressed a little discussed aspect 
of the use of visual aids in the classroom, — that 
there is a very sound basis in the psychology of 
learning for the use of visual teaching. These two 
introductory talks having established the basic values, 
the rest of the morning was devoted to the dis 
cussion of the advantages, limitations, mechanics, 
and special utilization of all types of visual aids. Since 
Mr. Bauer was recently honorably discharged from th 
Navy's training program, he was able to discuss som« 
of his experiences with the Navy’s training aids and 
especially their non-photographic devices. (Mr. Bauer 
made it quite clear that he was speaking as an individ 
ual and not as an ex-officer of the Navy and that he 
could cover only the training devices which were 
neither secret nor confidential.) Proceeding to the 
projected aids, Mr. Nelson of Virginia spoke on both 
the standard and miniature slides, and Mr. Smith of 
Hibbing spoke on the filmstrip and the opaque pro- 
jectors. Mr. Wendt concluded the morning meeting 
by discussing silent and sound motion pictures. 


The morning’s talks established the groundwork on 
which the afternoon meeting was built. Immediatel) 
after lunch, the panel discussion on the many aspects 
of setting up and operating a visual aids program in 
schools called on the services of all the institute mem- 
bers. Sub-topics included such points as methods of 
financing a program, inventorying and reconditioning 
old equipment, training and operating a student opera 
tor’s club, what equipment to buy first, selection of ma- 
In three of the five 
cities, local panel members who were selected: for their 


terials, need of a coordinator. etc. 


experience took an active part in this discussion. In 
Owatonna this included Mr. Fogdahl of Austin; in 
Duluth, Mr. Stevenson, Director of Training at the 
State Teachers College; and in Crookston, Dr. Chris- 
tianson and Dr. Addicott of Moorhead State Teachers 
College. 


(Concluded on page 149) 
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The Film and International U nderstanding 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The items on this page may at 
first seem unrelated. Yet they are all related in that 
they bear witness to a new era in the history of the 
world and of motion pictures—an era in which films 
definitely and deliberately are being used to advance 
the peace of the world and the welfare of mankind on 
a world-wide basis. 

When this department was started a little over two 
years ago, there were perhaps some who thought that 
it was fantastic and unrealistic. Yet the events of the 
intervening months, culminating in the reports on this 
page, together with many others, have proved that 
films can be as practical as peace treaties or cannons. 

It is indeed a great day for those who believe in the 
use of the film for world understanding 

















Goldwyn Urges Use of Films at 
San Francisco Conference 


AMUEL GOLDWYN, Hollywood motion pict 
produce r, upon his recent return from a missi0o1 

England for th Foreien Econom \dmit istratio1 
urged delegates to the United Nations Conferen 
San Francisco to view the motion picture record ot tl] 
war betore sitting dow1 t form % vyorld securit 
organization 

Urging that delegat: he giver 
view the vivid motion picture record 
on peoples, communities and nations, Mr. G Idv 
expressed the opinion that the showing ’ 
torial record would help the delegates to | leay 
and more forceful understanding of the 
San Francisc 

Mr Goldwvt pomts out that docu 
have been of great ily te the met 
forces in teaching them the reasons wl 
ing on battlefields all over the world. S Sinn al 
have been shown. te ivilian populations in this 
others of the United Nations to bolstet me ft 
morale and to teach about the war. He suggests 
delegates to the all-important San Francisco Cor 
ence would not tind time spent 
to be wasted 

Although tl Goldwyn suggestio1 ompletel 


unofficial, there is a report that his suggt 


taken under consicerat! 








AS WE GO TO PRESS 


we learn that the State Department has signified ac 
ceptance of the plan to provide daily showings of 
selected films for delegates to the San Francisco World 
Security conference. Showing of films from various 
studios will be held daily at 5:00 p.m. and will be 
announced in the official Convention bulletin. The 
Alcazar, named the United Nations Theatre for the 
meeting, will be used for the showings. Documentary 
films will be shown at a “Conference Theatre.” 

















DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 


Hadden Heights, New Jersey 


Films and Chicago's BUILD FOR PEACE! 


B UILD FOR PEACE! is a Chicago organization 
J» which describes itself as “A City-Wide Effort to 
( nderstand the l‘acts about the Peace for which Chi- 
igoans Are Fighting.” 


d to serve as a clearing house for information 


It seeks to arouse public 


nterest al 


bout Dumbarton Oaks, the San Francisco Conference, 


d the plans ot the United Nations for world peace. 
films play a major role in this organization’s pro- 
im. It recently has been focusing attemtion upon 
ichtower For Tomorrow, a film which explains and 


ries the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for establish 
lhe hlm was produced by the War 
tivities Committee of the Motion Picture Industry 


Wi rid pe ace 


heatre audiences, and has had extensive showing 


Special emphasis also has been placed upon the new 
lomm film The / Builders, which is described else- 


ere 1n this sectio1 


her major phase of the organization's film pro- 


im is the issuatice of a special bibliography of appro- 
ite l6mm movies. The films in this bibliography are 
ssified under four headings, in accordance with the 

ization of the State Department’s recently issued 


‘Foreig \fiairs Outlines.” 


our headings are given below with 


War—How We Can Prevent It 
U..5 ! rientation films: Prelude to War, Divide 
Strike, Battle of Britain: Russia’s 
ask of Nippon (National Film Board 
( Oe Doctrine (Warner Brothers). 

Prosperity—How We Can Achieve It 
Brid 1 Built a Hemisphere (CIAA) ; 
March of Time); Global Air Routes, 
for Ou (National Film Board of 


Social Progress—How We Can Work for It 
ind t U. S. Department of Agriculture) ; 


ld) of the City, and Partners m 

British Information Services); Story of 

, re Teaching Films Custodian release of an 
M.G.M. production): World We Want to Live In (National 
Christians and Jews); Labor Front, Man and 

ind { (National Film Board of Canada) ; 

ts (Bell & Howell); The City 


Freedom—How We Can Extend It 
(OWI): Freedom Comes High (U. S. 
LV} nd Battle of Books (British Information 
Services) ; Flag Speaks (M.G.M. released by Teach- 


[he bibliography also gives a brief description of 
ch film, lists its running time, the rental price, and 
cal sources from which it can be obtained. 
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The Educational Screen 









Josef Stali 
at a meeti 


ident Roosevelt, and Winston Churchill 
tring The Big Three Conference at Yalta 


A Basic Visual Aids Program on Winning 
The War and Building The Peace 


EALIZING the magnitude of the problems which 

face us in connection with finishing the war and 
building the peace, as well as the important part which 
visual aids can play in the democratic discussion of 
these problems, Brandon Films has just issued a “Basic 
Visual Aids Program on Winning the War and Build- 
ing the Peace.’ This program is designed to serve as 
a medium for establishing an intelligent background 
for the many democratic discussions of these problems 
which will take place in countless communities through- 
out our country in the immediate and near future. 


The program has three parts: 1. A new motion pic 
ture, The Peace Builders; 2. A filmstrip, Building the 
/’eace—The Great Decision; 3. A special catalogue of 
available 16mm films dealing with winning the \War 
and Building the Peace. A special discussion guide 
will be issued with the movie, and commentary notes 
plus a set of Foreign Affairs Outlines will be issued 
with the filmstrip. The catalogue will be oriented on 
the basis of the State Department's four recently issued 
Discussion Outlines on War, Prosperity, Social Prog- 
ress, and Freedom. 

The film, The Peace Builders,* is the first basic 
motion picture of the memorable meetings and actions 
of the Allied leaders, from the Atlantic Charter Meet- 


7 


*The Peace Builders can be obtained for rental or purchase 
direct from Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
and also from numerous regional sources throughout the coun- 
try, such as Ideal Pictures Corporation, Chicago (and its 11 
other exchanges); Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago; Calhoun Company, 101 Marietta St., 
Atlanta: D. T. Davis, Lexington, Ky.; Visual Education 
Service, 116 Newberry St., Boston; Swank Motion Pictures, 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis; Kunz Motion Picture 
Service, 1319 Vine St., Philadelphia; Visual Arts Films, 507 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh; Visual Education, Inc., 12th at 
Lamar, Austin, Texas; Film Preview, 1011 Currie Ave., 
North, Minneapolis; Photo and Sound, 153 Kearny St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


National Film Board Photos 


At the Teheran Conference of The Big Three 


ing to the United Nations Conference at San Francisco 
It summarizes the proceedings and proposals worked 
out by Allied leaders at Ottawa, Cairo, Teheran, Mos- 
cow, Hot Springs, Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, 
and Yalta. It was produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada and is the result of discussion between 
John Grierson, Film Commissioner for Canada, and 


Brandon 


The stripfilm, Building the Peace—TVhe Great Deei 
sion, is a detailed visual aid for the study and discus- 
sion of the historic steps for world cooperation. It was 
produced by Public Affairs Films, a new production 


organization. 


The catalogue is an up-to-date compilation of avail 
able 16mm soundfilms useful for varied programs 
1 +] 


dealing with numerous aspects of the war, building the 


peace, and post-war problems. 


Here is an organized three-point visual aids program 
for dealing with pressing current problems which have 
unplications which are both national and international. 
It is a challenge to all who believe that the film as a 


] 


nedium can be of outstanding service to humanity in 


these fields. 








“Let each of us recognize that world 
peace is of immediate vital concern to 
every living human being, because the issue 
means literally life or death for ourselves 
and for our children. Let each of us resolve 
to make world co-operation for peace our 
personal business—study the proposals for 
attaining it — discuss it — wi 
succeed. 


ll it — make it 


Office of War Information 
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The ABC's of Visual Equipment 


Three Views of 


A Technician's View of Film Damage™ 


ILM 
libraries and exchanges 
films in 


Damage is one 


many schools 


good visual set-ups in thei 


Most film damage is un 


necessary and a little care 
and thought on the part of 
the operator will avoid it. It 
is generally 90 per cent 
carelessness and 10 per cent 


No library 


obiects TO”) 


machine failure. 
or exchange 

strenuously if a short scene 
is damaged, for usually a 
few dollars will repair the 
damage; but when a com 
plete film is affected there 
are heavy replacement costs 
that must be borne by some 
one. Usually the library or 
exchange is very tactful in 
trying to collect for these 
damages ; but they must be 
collected regardless of the 
hard feeling and loss of a 
customer. The customer is 
usually “sure” that he didn't 


do it. Most libraries and 
exchanges inspect the film 
upon arrival from the user. 


They have learned by ex 
perience that a splice in time 
will save further film dam- 
age. Most sound films cost 
from $20.00 to $60.00 per 
400 feet reel and this is an 
investment which demands 
that they give their films 
expert care. 

Films wear out from con 
stant usage. A print that is 
well cared for and properly 
projected will last for at 
least 500 showings, but most 
libraries and exchanges are 
pleased if they are able to 
get 200 showings from a 
print. 

(Continued on page 148) 
*By Philip Mannino, Film Tec! 
nician, Audio-Visual Aids Li 
brary, The Pennsylvania Stat 
College, State College 
sylvania 


Penn 


of the big headac es hlm biases ninety 
It discourages the us ot prevented bv 
It has ruined many projectors 


r infane, 


Film Damage 





A NEW DEPARTMENT 

YUNHE field of visual instruction is in the process of 

| enormous growth, but there are obstacles to its 
progress which must be overcome. The mechanics of 
visual aids have often caused distortions in their use 
which have stood in the way of full realization of their 
instructional possibilities. There are many small 
problems in projection such as film damage, weight of 
equipment, complications in operation, darkening fa- 
cilities, electrical outlets, and dozens of others which 
in the aggregate have certainly slowed down progress 
in the field. 

It will be the objective of this department to tackle 
the problems of visual equipment with a view to their 
solution or at least with a view to their recognition as 
way of the fullest use of visual aids 
knowledge of visual 


obstacles in the 
to learning. As individuals, our 
equipment is more or less limited to specific equip- 
ment under specific circumstances, but collectively our 
resources of knowledge and experience in the field are 
limitless. It is the purpose of this department to bring 
to bear on our problems with the mechanics of projec- 
tion these resources of knowledge and experience. 


Le 
To Our Readers Personally 


The Editors of this department 
wide experience in equipment problems. Mr. Dickman, 
in addition to his regular duties, has recently ac- 
cepted the Chairmanship of the Educational Film 
Library Association’s Committee on Visual Equipment. 

Your contribution of problems and solutions will do 
much to increase the effectiveness of this department. 
Send them in, early and often. 


are both men of 











A Teacher's Reactions 


seem paradoxical that one who believes her 


| T may 
fellow 


use films springs from tintiditv and fear. should be bold 


teachers’, as well as her own reluctance to 


enough to comment on Mr. Mannino’s article and to 


express herself frankly concerning film damage. 
but 


earnest 


very 


constant association with such teachers and an 


attempt to understand their reactions to the 


wealth of visual™aid material that is being placed at 
their disposal, leads me to present certain facts that are 
not being recognized by administrators and _ visual 
equipment dealers 

Truthfully, 


ture projectors 


most teachers are afraid of ‘fhotion pic- 
To realize this is difficult for one me- 
who does not understand 


n page 148) 


chanically minded or for one 


(Continued 


Edited by 


JOSEPH E. DICKMAN 
and PHILIP MANNINO 


The Administrator's Views of Film Damage* 


per cent of film damage could be 
y care in threading and in cleaning 
\lso true, that lack of provision for teacher- 
training in the mechanics of projection and not careless- 


ness is responsible for the 
needless destruction of film. 

However, it is my con- 
tention that both the causes 
of film damage and the need 
for extensive teacher-train- 
ing in projection could be 
largely reduced by improved 
engineering in motion pic- 
ture projectors. I sometimes 
wonder whether some of the 
designers of projectors ever 
followed up by trying to 
thread one of them. I cer- 
tainly hope that, before these 
engineers are consigned to 
eternal perdition, they make 
amends by alleviating the 
man-hours of misery they 
have caused projector oper- 
ators by designing projec- 
tors with accessible sprock- 
ets, wide-opening film gates, 
and direct-threading paths. 
The educational possibilities 
of projected visual aids will 
never be realized until the 
mechanics of projection are 
reduced to an unobtrusive 
minimum. 

Film scratching caused 
principally by a dirty film 
channel could be almost elimi- 
nated by designing a wide- 
opening film gate that would 
expose its beard of lint and 
fairly scream for cleaning. 

Perforations could be ob- 
viated by the use of large 
sprockets and rounded teeth. 
\ spacious threading route 
would guarantee correct en- 
gagement between film and 
sprockets. Operation of the 

(Continued on page 149) 


*By Joseph E. Dickman, Acting 
Director Visual Instruction 
and Science, Chicago Board of 
Education 
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A Technician's View of Film Damage 


(Continued from page 147) 


Film care, of course, starts in the library or ex- 
change which maintains a staff. 
There the film is inspected, repaired, and cleaned. But 
even the finest care given to film is of no avail if the 
projectionist fails to do his past. All reliable exchanges 
and libraries maintain a well trained inspection staff 


trained inspection 


to insure the user a film that is in good condtion for 
their use. 
Here are 


There are many kinds of tilm damage. 
» > 


the most common and what can be done to prevent them. 

Seratches are caused by a dirty projector or a burr 
on the film channel. The projector should be cleaned 
before projecting films. A cotton swab dipped in alcohol 
er carbon tetrachloride should be used on all parts of 
the projector that the film will touch. Sometimes an 
idler or roller that has not been oiled will freeze to the 
shaft and cause scratches. All idlers and rollers should 
be checked before threading the film over them 

Burrs or nicks in the film channel are caused by 
cleaning the film channel with a hard metal object. 

Nicks or 
Uusually a 


Use only a cotton swab or camel hair brush. 
burrs can be seen with a magnifying glass. 
new part is needed if it has a burr or nick on it. 

Sprocket marks on the film are caused by the pro 
jectionist’s not threading the projector properly. Per 
haps he forgot to put the clamp over the sprocket or 
he put it on loosely so that it came open when the pro 
jector was started and the film rode on the sprocket 
teeth. 

Sometimes the springs on the clamps become weak 
and they automatically open, unknown to the projec- 
tionist ; then the next splice that goes over the sprocket 
will cause the film: to jump off the sprocket and ride it 

Seratches and sprocket marks show up very plaimly 
on the screen and often new film has to be discarded 
because of them. There is no inexpensive way of re 
pairing this type of damage. 

Pulled or torn sprocket holes result from a variety 
of causes. The most common, of course, is improper 
threading. 
out sprockets, sticking rollers or idlers, bad or bent 
reels, bad take up belts, 
and of course a poorly cared for or worn out film 


Other common causes are dirty or worn 
worn out claw, 


a dirty or 


Film 


should be aged before projecting, but if it must be run, 


Some projectors will not handle a green film. 


a drop of sperm oil on the film channel will ease it 
through. 

It is the projectionist’s duty to see that a film is not 
damaged. He should see 
that it is properly oiled, that it is in good condition for 


that the projector is clean, 
presenting the show. He should sit by the projector 
and feel the film as it comes through. If any damage 
is being done, the projector should be stopped and in 
spected to see what is causing the damage. The adage 
that “the show must go on” 
deeply instilled in the blood of most 
should be modified. 
but to ruin an entire film is carelessness. 


which seems to be so 
projectionists 
A few feet of damage is excusable, 


The projectionist is responsible for the film while it 


is in his possession. Huis attitude toward presenting a 
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good show should not prevent him from shutting down 
the projector to correct any failure of the film’s passing 
through the channel in good shape 


Film damage is costly, alertness will prevent it 


A Teacher's Reactions 


(C ontinu “d prom page 147) 


teachers. They are basically trained to protect ze: 
: : | a 


ously, and to teach their pupils to protect, all materials 
civen them to use in their schoolrooms. They are 
1] 
it 


almost over-conscientious in the care ot a such ma 


terial. \nything as expensive as a motion picture 
projector assumes the greatest importance, and any 
thing mechanical presents to them immediately mutti 
ple possibilities of damage and waste. They are im 
pressed by the administrators of visual education and 


] 


by the W riters of articles in their professio1 al journals. 


“that carelessness is costly and unnecessar' [mme 
diately their reaction 1s one of fear. Rather than make 
a mistake and be guilty of the charge of “carelessness,” 
they avoid using the projectors But what they are 


atraid will be called, “carelessness, ” if their attempts 


cause film damage is, in reality, the result of ignorance, 
a complete unfamiliarity with the proper operation of 
a film projector 


[It is an unusual! teacher who has had 


andeqaiui4t +f 
ACUCCUUALE, TT 


any, real training in the proper use of a motion picture 
machine. If upon some happy occasion, she has followed 


blindly some too technical directions that came with the 


machine and has had a successful lesson, the relief 
when the experience is over is so sreat and the con 
viction that it was all due to luck or accident so defi 
nite, that little self-confidence is gained. But if the 
experience is less fortunate and difficulties arise, her 
confidence 1s completely shattered and a repetition is 
strategically avoided 

‘lonorance excuses no one’ ma he thy precept 
accepted by administrators in this case, but it is defi 
nitely an unfair one It is also contradictory to one 
of the basic laws of education, “We learn by doing.” 
Surely they can recognize that “to learn by doing” it 


a classroom, without skilled direction, can be an ex 
tremely expensive and discouraging form of education. 
Therefore opportunity for effective learning through 
actual experience outside the classroom situation should 
be provided. Few teachers have access to motion pic 
ture projectors in their lives outside their profession, 
as they do their sewing machines and radio. If they 
operatiol 


are to become thoroughly familiar with the 


ola projector. ves, SO thoroughly familiar that 1e\ 


W hile 


; ¢ 


can thread and adjust it almost subconscioush 


1 


tney are watching a class of forty nve alert expectant, 


and restless voungsters, ample opportunity tor training 
the actual operation of a projector must be given 
Who is to be responsible for giving this training? That 


lies between the administrators of visual education and 
the dealers of visual equipment. \Vho does it 1s not 
nearly so important as the fact that it is done 

Would it be too visionary to suggest that a visual 
education department set up two or three projectors 


in a projection room open two afternoons a week where 








to 


let 


ha 


me 
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teachers might go after school to have an hour's lesson 
and actual experience under the direction of trained 
c 


operators ¢ The visual aids director could LIs¢ high 
school boys who have proved themselves adept in tnis 
work, while his only responsibility for such a program 
would be to give it sufficient publicity and caretul di 
rection. The teacher would select for her training the 
kind of projector pro\ ided her school. She could thread 
the machine repeatedly, be taught to adjust properly, 
and become famihar with the rewinding. At the end 
of the lesson a set of mimeographed notes covering 
what she has learned, important points to remember, 


l TO 


and cautions she should observe could be provide 


take away with her for immediate review and to retre sh 
her memory before each succeeding film lesson. Simpl 
diagrams and charts on this sheet would be helpiul 
after such a lesson, but before, as is now the custom, 
they are far more confusing than intelligible Kew 


teachers would need to visit such a “projector work 
shop” often. Thev are conditioned “to learning, given 

; 7 5 
propitious circumstances 1m which to learn; but merely 
following a chart devised for technically ned ope 


anv trained guidance is very 


ators, independent © 


g 
likely to result. 1n most cases, 1n a discouraging ind 
futile attempt at. learning. 

The use of visual educational materials on the part 
of our teachers. is far, far less extensive than it should 
be. We teachers ere all willing to admit this fact. And 
please believe that we are eager to vitalize out work 
and to make our teaching more effective by the use 
of the excellent films that are being made available to 
us in increasing numbers. But because we are so keenly 


g 
aware of our limitations in respect to the mechanical 
equipment, we af neglecting to capitalize upon all 
that is afforded us. I believe that | am speaking tot 


the majority of teachers when I admit frankly that we 


are reluctant to use projectors so often as we should 
because we do not know how to operate thi machines 
skillfully and confidently ; but do believe that 

Teachers’ muisiaRkes m using projectors ¢ not olen 
caused by carelessness! 
The Administrator's Views of Film Damage 
(Continued from page 147) 
projector in the open would insure a constant visible 


check of the progress of the film. Large sprockets with 
reversible teeth would more than double their life and 
thus prevent damage to film by undercut and worn 
sprocket teeth. 

While film damage constitutes but a small percentage 
of the financial cost of maintaining a film library. the 
cost to the cause of visual education in frayed tempers, 
dampened enthusiasm, and even complete retreat, is 
enormous. 

So, let’s have more care in the operation of projec 
tors; let’s have more teacher-training and, above all, 
let’s have well engineered equipment. 

The dealer who sells visual equipment to the schools 
has a primary responsibility in all of these problems. 
He should recommend only the proper type of equip 
ment for the immediate purpose; he should carefully 
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explain its operation to the administrator in charge ; he 
iould offer to assist in the training of additional oper- 


tors 


Regional Institutes in Audio-Visual 
Education in Minnesota 
cluded trom page 144) 


2:45 p.m., Donovan Johnson of the 


Beginning a 
Lniversity High School demonstrated the use of a 
ound film and an integrated filmstrip and teacher's 
lanual produced by the U. S. Office of Education. 
lhe film used was the Slide Rule, Scales C and D, one 

the most outstanding teaching films ever produced 

the opinion of this writer. There was also discus- 

m of audio-visual learning guides and other types 
utilization aids 


fo such a diverse and well-rounded program, the 
esponses of teachers, superintendents, principals, and 
oard members who attended these meetings were 
aried. That each individual part of the program 
nterested the audience was evident by the fact that at 
every intermission the speakers were surrounded by a 
rcle of questioners. At the institutes and in later 
orrespondence there was a surprising amount of inter- 
est shown in the subject of the afternoon panel,—the 
general problem of how to get a program started. 


pparently school administrators and teachers appre- 


ate receiving help with some of those small problems 
vhich can become stumbling blocks out of proportion 
to their importance. 


Not only were the registrants at the institute eager 
to profit from experience of other schools in the State 
nd of other staff members, but there was general ex- 
pression of opinion that the effort of the University 
to come out to the teachers of the State to discuss their 
problems was much appreciated. In a way, this re- 
sponse was very gratifying to the planners of the in- 
stitute because 1t indicated that future regional insti- 
tutes planned along these same lines would be well 
received. It 1s hoped that these regional! institutes can 
be carried out again in subsequent years. Looking 
back over the program that was presented this year, 

is hard to see how it could have been radically im- 
proved. The problem was more one of eliminating 
topics from the field of audio-visual education than of 
lack of material. It may be desirable however to ex- 
pand the program by running parallel meetings in the 
afternoon giving, (1) extended discussion of manage- 
ment problems for administrators, and (2) utilization 
demonstrations at different grade levels and employing 


totally different materials. 


[t seems definitely established from these institutes 
that, especially in larger states in the Union, the dis- 
emination of accurate information about all phases of 


the field of audio-visual education will be more speedily 


and concretely accomplished by regional institutes than 


by any other method. 
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Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Education. 1945 








The following courses have been reported to date. Title, and number of course 
are given, as well as dates of summer session and name of instructor. Figures in 


parenthesis show semester or quarter credits. An additional list will appear in May. 





Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe May 28-June 30 
Visual Aids in Education Ed. 233gs (2) Payne 


Laboratory in Visual Aids Instruction Ed. 236gs (2) Cool 
University of Arizona, Tucson July 9-Aug. 11 
Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching Ed.117(2) E.L.Larson 


Arkansas 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville July 23-Aug. 25 
Audio-Visual Education 433 (4% qr.) C. H. Cross 

California 

Occidental College, Los Angeles July 2-Aug. 11 
Audio-Visua] Education (4 to 6) Francis W. Noel 

State Teachers College, San Francisco June 26-Aug. 6 
Visual Instruction Ed. 152 (2) Anna V. Dorris 

Colorado 

Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins July 23-Aug. 17 
Visual Education Ed. 121 (3 qr.) Floyd E. Aspinwall 


(For vocational teachers) 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


(3 and 4 qr. hours) July 2-Aug. 10; June 18-Aug. 10 
Visual Education Ed. 108a-208a Dr. Helen Davis 
Radio in Education Ed. 108b-208b Helen Langworthy 
University of Colorado, Boulder June 29-Aug. 22 
Visual Aids Ed. 137 (2) Lelia Trolinger 
Connecticut 
University of Connecticut, Storrs June 25-Aug. 3 


Audio-Visual Aids in Education Ed. 345 (3) Davd E. Strom 


Illinois 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria July 26-Aug. 11 
Visual Aids Ed, 337 (2 or 3) Albert F. Siepert 

State Normal University, Normal July 2-Aug. 24 
Audio-Visual Education 5240 (3) X. 2. Grose 

Indiana 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie June 11l-July 13 
Audio-Visual Education Ed 451 (4 qr.) Evelyn Hoke 

Indiana University, Bloomington June 25-Aug. 18 


Utilization of Audio-Visual Aids Ed. 523a (214): 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids Ed. 523b ((2'4); 
Selection of Audio-Visual Aids Ed. 624 (2%) 

All conducted by Carolyn Guss-L. C. Larson 


Research in Audio-Visual Aids Ed. 727 (Cr. Arr.) L.C. Larson 


Radio in Education Ed. 527 (214) H. J. Skornia 
Iowa 
Towa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls June 5-Aug. 24 
Audio-Visual Education 480 (3 qr.) H. A. Riebe 
Iowa Wesleyan Colicge, Mt. Pleasant May 29-July 7 
Visual Education Laboratory 91 (2) Prof. Schilz 
Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia June 4-July 31 
Visual Education 60 (2) Overholt 
State Teachers College, Pittsburgh June 4-Aug, 3 
Visual Education 190 (2) O. A. Hankammer 
University of Kansas, Lawrence June 27-Aug. 18 


Visuai Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools A158 (3) Fred Montgomery 


Kentucky 
University of Kentucky. Lexington 
June 11-Juls 
Visual Teaching Ed. 186 (4 qr.) First S« 


Second Session 
Motion Pictures in Education Ed. 246 ( 


IX: july 19-Aug. 25 


Ss1o1 Louis Cliftor 


4 qi ) 


Maine 

(niversity of Maine, Orono July 2-Aug. 10 
Motion Pictures in Education Ed. 79s (2 Paul S. Miller 

Maryland 


Hestern Maryland College, Westminster 
Audio-Visual Aids Ed. 413 (2) 


Massachusetts 
Boston lniversity, Boston 
The Use and Teaching of Visual Aids 
tion S130 (2) 


in Educa 
John G Read 
) 


Harvard University, Graduate School of Educ. July 2-Aug. 11 


Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching S1 (2 to 


Michigan 
Northern Mich. College of Education, Marq 
Visual-Auditory Education 410 (2) 


Michigan State College of Agriculture an 


East Lansing 
Visual Aids Ed. 430 (3 qr.) 
Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Winona 
Visual Aids Workshop (4 qr.) 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Visual Aids in Teaching Ed. C.1.105su 


Montana 
Billings Polytechnic Institute, Polytechnic 
High School Methods (3 qr.) 
Nebraska 
Cencordia Teachers College, Seward 
Use of Visual Aids in Education Ed. 143 ( 
State Teachers College, Wayne 
\udio-Visual Education (2 qr.) 
Nevada 
University of Nevada, Reno 
Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Ed. 80 ( 
New Mexico 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las \ 


6) James F. Barclay 


uette June 25-Aug. 3 
Joseph Dewey 

d Applied Sciences, 
June 19-July 27 
Eldon Robbins 


June 11-July 20 
Harold Bauer 

June 18-July 28 

(3 qr.) Paul Wendt 


June 11-July 13 


H KK Moore 


July 15-Aug. 4 

1) CC. T. Brandhorst 
June 4-Aug. 3 

G. E. Seeck 


July 17-Aug. 24 


Thad Stevens 


) 


egas 


Visual-Sensory Aids in Rural Schools Ed. 271 (3) 


“7? 


Visual-Sensory Aids Ed. 453 (3) 
30th courses given by Lois Roquen 


June 4-July 13 
July 14-Aug. 17 


> 


10re-Lester B. Sands 


\udio-Visual Business Education Bus. Ed. 477 (3) 


June 4-Aug 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Visual Education 110 (2) 
New York 
Columbia University, New York City 


\udio-Visual Aids to Instruction Ed. 


(2 pts.) Max R. Brunstetter- 
Laboratory Course in Audio-Visual 1] 
Ed. s 217Ax (2 pts.) 
Radio in the Classroom Ed s217D (2 or 


17, E. Dana Gibson 


July 3-Aug. 25 
Reid 


July 2-Aug. 10 
s217A 
Etta Schneider Ress 
nstruction 
Etta Schneider Ress 
3 pts.) 

To be announced 
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NLY.U. Srho. f Kd Nie Y \u fanshel June 25-Aug. 3 
Selection and Use of Visual and Auditor \ Visual Educ Cyril L. Stout 
(2 pts.) Grant Lé 5 ( ege, Millersvil June 25-Aug. 4 
(given both sessions: July 3-20; July 23 10 Visual Educat (1 M. E. Stine 
"isuz ls in Education 131.1 > pts 0 - 
Visual Aids in | : <= : ee Shippensburg June 25-Aug. 4 
1 \1 P ° . , 
- _e mducati d. 6 (1) Leslie C. Krebs 
Methods in \isitla mducatior LOL.< | | 
. ee Philadelphia July 2-Aug. 10 
July 23-Aug. lt vig Ma <i Jul} 
See : A ication I & II 135s, 136s, 
Ct. Bona : ure | | St. Bo a ia ? Blair Daniels 
Audio & isual truction Ed 43 ( VV aie ait * c 
. sylvania, Philadelphia July 5-Aug. 15 
“tatp eae Puffal 2-Au rnkge ra, tebe 
State leac ‘ds Se Moonta te . und Sensory Techniques Ed. 526 (2) J. H. Minnick 
Visual Educatio : * . 
Cc A Cy / h, Pittsburgh June 25-Aug. 3 
; P| ' ly 2A V1 it S141 (2) Herbert Olander 
Plattsburg State \ 1, Plattsburg July 2-Aug ~ 
; ; ot eek ae ed , me ¢ Scrant July 9-Aug. 17 
Audio-Visual Aids Ed. 317 (3 ( ‘1 ee ‘ 
Visual Aids (3 L. Paul Miller 
North Dakota t Maria College, Eri June 26-Aug. 3 
, Bo sual Education Ed. 5 (4) Sister Irma Claire 
State Teachers ( a, ee ae hy ees Visual Ed ion Ed (4 Sister Irma Claire 
Audio-Visual Ed 258 (2 4 I Senth Dabetis 
. vers 5 h Dakota, Vermillion June 11-July 18 
Ohio d July 
\udio-Visual Education Ed. 172s (2) Ray Cash 
Kent State College, Went ne 18-Tuls 
Use of Visual Aids I cti 337 \rgra R Texas 
Ohio University, Athens e 11-At { Waco June 5-Aug.24 
Audio-Visual Education 141 (2 W. A. Yau \udio-Visual Education 297 (5 qr.) M. L Goetting 
out st Texas chers College, San Marcos June 4-July 15 
Oklahoma \udio- Visual Education 273 (3) Ruby Henderson 
Oklahoma A ¢& NM ¢ ( Stillwater June 4-July & Virginia 
Introduction to Visual Education; Visual Aids ; 7 
(3 qr. each) Dr Salem June 15-Aug. 17 
1 1 ? | renal on 1K Lise o ssr - ‘Tis i 
(also 2 two-week W orkshops Ju 11-23. July 9-2] Preparati and Use f Classroom Materials In 
each carrying 2 hr. credits) Visual Education (3) Miles S. Masters 
University of Oklahoma, Norman June 1-29 es ee eee Farmville 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids 409 (2 \udio-Visual Education Ed. 314 (3 qr.) June 18-July 21 
Betty Blanton-Roy Bondurant-W. B. Raga The School Use of Motion Pictures Ed. 414 (3 qr.) 
July 23-Aug. 25 Both courses given by Edgar M. Johnson 
Oregon Virginia State College, Ettrick June 18-Aug. 18 
: f ' F IPs \udio-Visual Aids to Instruction (3) Walter N. Ridley 
Eastern Oregon Normal School, LaGrande June 11-July 18 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education Ed. 435 (3 q1 R. E. Badgley Washington 
Southern Oregon Norinal S¢ hool, Ashland June 1] J uly 20 Seattle Pac fir Coll Ge. Seattle July 25-Aug. 30 
Construction and Use of Visual Aids Ed. 431 (3 qr \udio-Visual Aids to Instruction Ed. 133b 
W. W. Wells-Angus Bowmer-Florence Alle (2% ar.) Paul Wright 
Oregon State College, Corvallis June 18-July 27 tate College of Washington, Pullman June 11-Aug. 3 
Construction and Use of Visual Aids Ed. 431 (3 qr.) \udio-Visual Aids in Education Ed. 161b Simpson-Gorow 
George B. Eb Research in Audio-Visual Ed. 16lc (2-6) Claude Simpson 
Educational Cinematography Ed 532s (3 qr.) George B. | Lay 
; West Virginia 
Pennsylvania wris Harvey College, Charleston June 4-Aug. 23 
F ‘te Visual Education Ed. 341 (3) Harry M. Brawley 
Seaver College, Jenkintowt June uly | * 
<a al oe aie . Salem College, Salem July 16-Aug. 24 
Visual Education 228 (3) Carl E. Seifert ' nie , . site.” 
udcdio Sue SOucar 1 Ld. A ». 
Audio-Visual Education Ed. 109 (2) Oliver S. Ikenberry 
Bucknel! University, Lewisburg July 2-Aug. If - : 
ea s rea cau oe P " ‘ West Virginia University, Morgantown July 16-Aug 24 
Visual Education Ed. 258 (2 or 3 John W. Ric: eT } 2 y ts: 2 
‘ i? Audio-Visual Instruction 221 (2) H. B. Allen 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls June 11-July 11 
Visual Education (3) John S. MclIsaa Wisconsin 
Grove City College, Grove City May 3l-July <1! farquette University, Milwaukee July 2-Aug. 14 
Visual Sensory Education 44 (3) R. G. Walter Problems in Visual Education 201.71 (3) G. E. Vander Beke 
Marywood College, Scranton June 30-Aug St. Clare College, Milwaukee June 18-July 28 
Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching (3) Sister M. Sylvia \udio-Visual Education (2) Sister Julitta 
Motion Picture Appreciation (3) Sister M. Sylvia State Teachers College, Eau Claire July 19-Aug. 24 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown July 9-Aug. 31 Audio-Visual Education (3 qr.) Hazel Ramharter 
4 q < -atio - 3? | 3 onn ‘ raine ’ . - 
Visual Education Ed. 32 (3) John E. Tra state Teachers College, Milwaukee June 25-Aug,. 17 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg July 2-Aug. 10 Audio-Visual Education (3 qr.) Harold Stamm 
in al Wdder- > or ) scter arie artl L ” 
Visual Education (2 q 5 Marie Ma Stout Institute, Menomonie June 18-July 27 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg July \ug Visual Education Ed, 360; Experiments in Visual 
Visual Education 2-1 (1) H. H. Russ« Education. Ind. Ed. 560 (2 each) Paul C. Nelson 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg June 25-Aug. 4 versity of Wisconsin, Madison June 23-Aug. 17 
Visual Education (1 F. B. McGa Visual Instruction. Ed. 165 (2) W. A. Wittich 
State Teachers College, Edinboro June 25-Aus . a . 
Visual Education (1) = S Beinama Readers who kn of visual courses to be given this summer 
7 ? wnestly asked to send us names of the institutions offer- 
State Teachers College, Kutztown June 25-Aug 4 ( as complete data as possible, for listing in the 
Visual Education (1) Allan F. Bu wy 485% 
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The Literature in 
A Monthly Digest 


EVALUATION 
@ Teacher Evaluation of Classroom Motion Pictures— 


Stephen M. Corey, University of Chicago—Elementary 


School Journal, 45:324 February, 1945. 

Two assumptions are usually made when a motion picture 
to be used in the classroom is evaluated. First, that the 
picture is a means to an end; and secondly that the ap- 
praisers have clearly in mind the desirable changes in be- 
havior to be caused by the use of of the picture. The more 
explicit or definite the purposes to be’ served, the more pre- 
cise and satisfactory the evaluation of the film can be. 

There are five fundamental questions which, if answered 
unequivocally in the affirmative, mean that the picture is a 
good one for classroom use. These questions have been 
organized in the form of a rating scale that appears in the 
article. Briefly, they are: (1) Is the content of the picture 
related obviously and definitely to what is taught? (2) Is 
the picture authentic? True to the facts? (3) Are the level 
of difficulty and the pedagogy of the picture appropriate 
for the maturity level of the pupils with whom it will be 
used? (4) Is the picture technically and aesthetically satis- 
factory? (5) Does the picture represent adequate exploitation 
of the medium? Could equally good lessons be taught with 
less expensive instructional materials? 

The pooled judgments of several qualified persons in an- 
swering these questicns would provide a good evaluation of 
a given film, since none of the questions can be answered 
with complete objectivity and a consensus would be helpful. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


@ Teacher Training in Visual Education in Virginia— Mar- 
tin L. Hogan, state supervisor, Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, State Board of Education—Virginia Journal 
of Education, March, 1945. 

The article describes the status of pre-service and in- 
service training tor the use of visual aids in teacher- train- 
ing institutions within the state. 


UTILIZATION 
@ Are Science Films Used Scientifically ?—David Schneider, 

Evander Childs High School, New York—High Points, 

27: No. 2 p. 44 February, 1945. 

There is little evidence on the way in which motion pic- 
tures are used in science teaching. Many teachers cannot 
find the time to include a few worthwhile films in their 
courses, in spite of the fact that they are readily available 
(in New York City science classes) and have been proven 
useful. 

Those who do use motion pictures may be classified into 
three groups: First the individual who does nothing more 
than merely show a film. The more reels he can squeeze 
into one class period, the better. Secondly, there is the one 
who only uses films for introduction or review. Finally, 
there is the group that has for years been using the film 
as a powerful stimulus to thinking. 

One approach to increase the number of teachers that use 
films intelligently, is to remove the word ‘aid’, and regard 
a film as an educational experience, comparable to the lec- 
ture, demonstration or socialized recitation. Then we must 
learn to broaden the use of films as a means of direct 
instruction, and not only for introduction or review. Good 
teaching guides would help, such as the ones prepared for 
pre-induction training subjects. 

The cooperation of public libraries and of cinema-amateurs 
of the community should be enlisted to improve and increase 
the availability of educational] films. 


The Educational Screen 


Visual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


@ The Motion Picture as an Aid in Geographical Instruc- 
tion—William M. Gregory, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland — School Scrence and Mathematics 45:223-9 
March, 1945. 

There are several methods of organizing geographical 
material into film form: (1) collections of raw observational 
pictures for laboratory study; (2) scientific pictorial surveys 
of various environments; (3) geographical pictorial descrip- 
tions of man in his natural environment; (4) a narrative of 
man’s activity in a selected location; (5) analytical illus- 
trations in maps, charts, diagrams; (6) geographical prob- 
lems to aid in their understanding and lead to their solu- 
tion; and (7) documentary films of unreviewed picture re« 
ords of events. But some “documentaries” over-dramatize 
some facts and neglect others. 

There are 600 geography films which, if used for class 
room instruction, must be more carefully selected. Lack of 
standards, free films used just because they are free, rented 
films used quickly because they must be returned quickly 
and the high cost of better films are some of the bottle 
necks. 

Examples are given of good films that convey geographical 
information better than any other medium .. . Success of 
a good film is determined by the technique of presentation 
Teachers can best use what is available by careful advance 
preparation and follow-up. A good picture may extend ove 
two or three class periods, thereby allowing the pupils op- 
portunity to observe details and participate in discussion 


and critical thinking 


@ Film News—Grace Gilbert—Clearing House. 19:260, De 
cember, 1944. 
\ good summary of principles underlying the use of films 
for discussion, with a few illustrative titles and the ways i1 


which they can be used. 


LIBRARIES AND FILM DISTRIBUTION 


@ Possible Development of Film Service through Collabora- 
tion of Schools and Libraries—William Porter Kellam, 


Librarian, West Va. University—IVest Virginia School 


Journal, 73:14 February, 1945. 

The local library and school system should help to dis- 
tribute educational motion pictures, much as books and 
other materials are now being circulated. A state university 
cannot do the job alone. 

For a state such as West Virginia, the author imagines 
a situation in which local, county and regional film-lending 
services are made available. In the future West Virginia 
there is a citizenry that is able and willing to be taxed 
for adequate support of schools, libraries, museums, play- 
grounds and other cultural services. As a result there is a 
large public library in each of the larger counties. A book- 
mobile goes out to every school and community bringing 
weekly supplies of new books and films. Projectors are 
loaned to those* organizations that have not bought. thei! 
own, Films are provided by librarians who suggest. the 
right flm fer the right occasion. Bookings are made b 
telephone, delivered by bookmobile or mailed. Then there 
are fortnightly film forums in library buildings. But these 
are all possibilities for the future! 


OTHER VISUAL AIDS 


@ Still Pictures Tell a Story—Chet Ullin, Assistant in 
Visual Education, Seattle—Nation’s Schools, 35:52 March 
1945. 

Teaching materials were prepared on the fisheries re- 
(Concluded on page 154) 
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Wiwit Lllanindlion 


with TE KCA Frovecror 







Efficient projection performance is 
assured in classroom, assembly hall 
and school auditorium because the 


light system is correctly engineered. 


Read how RCA Projectors pro- 


vide better illumination: 


Any standard 7 50- or 1000-watt Lamp a 


with medium prefocus base can be used. 


The precision-built RCA on 2. 


is made from heat-resistant pyrex glass 
that has a silver coating. A properly 
designed reflector redirects 30% to 45% 
of the light, which would otherwise be lost. 


Alarge two-element Condenser Lens 3.) 
with one element “aspheric” to produce 
more uniform illumination at the screen. 


A fast two-inch F 1.65 Projection Lens 4. 


is standard equipment. All cir-glass 
surfaces are coated, increasing picture 
brilliance and contrast. 


Other features: The new RCA 16MM projector will ing to prevent hot spots; lower film-loop adjustable 
include other important advances in projector design, while in operation; theatrical framing. 


such as even-tension take-up; simplified film path for 

easy threading; completely removable gate; amplifier Availability: Because of military demands, these new 
with inverse feedback for RCA projectors are not. available now for civilian 
true sound; rewind without use. But investigate the new RCA projector before 
you plan postwar purchases for your school. Write: 
Educational Department 43-24F, RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of 


America, Camden, N. J. 


changing reels; standard 
tubes and lamps; sound sta- 
bilizer to keep sound on 


pitch; aero-dynamic cool- 
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sources of the Pacific Northwest. They included a film 

in color and black-and-white ; kodachrome slides; and black- 

and-white photographs. The non-projected aids (the photo- 

graphs) were arranged for display on large panels with 

accompanying diagrams and captions. 
These materials may be used as follows: 

1. Motion pictures and selected color slides or photographs 
used in the exploratory stage 

2. Motion pictures shown for a view of the whole subject 
before the various parts are studied. 

3. Individual research carried on with the still pictures and 
stereograph. 

4. Group discussion may be held during the presentation 
of the slides and pictures. 


5. A motion picture may be shown to summarize the unit. 


@ Filmstrips in the Middle East-——-David Wood—Sight and 
Sound, (British Film Institute publication), 13:87 Janu- 
ary, 1945, 

An interesting account of the use made of OWI filmstrips 
when adapted for Arab and Palestinian audiences. They 
find filmstrips much better than motion pictures because the 
leader can control the tempo of the images and can read 
er relate the commentary. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


@ Television as an Educational Force—Worthington Miner, 
CBS, New York—Indiana Teacher, 89:155 February, 1045. 
The possibilities of television for education are limitless, 

now that color may be transmitted and images may be 
shown greatly enlarged for group viewing. In many ways 
television holds out a promise for a realistic type of experi- 
ence that even color motion pictures lack. There is the ac- 
tuality and the intimate, informality of a telecast that come 
closest to the real experience. 

For education, the author visualizes programs as_ the 
following: an art exhibit currently held in Moscow; a dis- 
play of new furniture models from the Amana Society in 
lowa; jet-propelled planes in action; historical biography 
dramatized: regular programs showing artists at work; 
musical programs with important and interesting visual 
backgrounds or accompaniments; special programs put on 
for a school system within a city or county or state 


@ Television in Education—Rohama Lee—VFilm News, 5: 

No. 10 p. 3 December, 1944. 

\ summary of the current status of television broadcasting 
in the United States, and a plea for greater expansion as 
soon as feasible. In Great Britain, television had been de- 
veloped by 1939 to the point where theaters were using it 
to show sports events, and modern apartment houses had 
built-in sets for each tenant. 


@ Tools for Learning: Audio Education— Max U. Bildersee, 
supervisor radio education, N, Y. State Education Depart- 
ment—New York State Education, 32:197 December, 1944. 
Four definite purposes may be served by radio in the 

elementary classroom: to motivate interest; to present in- 

formation: to summarize or follow-up; and to entertain. 

Other audio aids that may be, effectively related to the 
curriculum are phonograph records, school-made recordings 
and transcriptions of radio programs, 


@ FM for Education—by William Dow Boutwell—pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education, 20 pp. illus- 
trated. Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 20 
cents. 

This bulletin, illustrated with photographs, charts, and 
diagrams, gives suggestions for planning, licensing and 
utilizing FM radio stations owned by school systems, col- 
leges and universities. Five FM channels have already been 
allocated to schools by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and educators have petitioned for ten more. 


The Educational Screen 


TEACHING GUIDE 


@ White Flood: Film Guide—Helen Eagle Glannon, Newark, 


N. J.—Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, N. Y. 20 llp. 50c 1944. 

This guide provides exactly the type of background ma- 
terial a teacher would want in using so beautiful a motion 
picture as White Fleod, the story of glaciers. The mood and 
rhythm of the film’s pictures and musical score are the out- 
standing characteristic of the subject. It is inevitable that 
further information will be wanted after seeing it, and for 
the casual observer this guide offers excellent material. 
Further knowledge of glaciers and the origins of the world 
should be explored in greater detail through books and 


other media. An excellent reading list is provided in this 
guide. This brief booklet is a pattern of a useful teaching 


cuide that may well be applied t® other films 
PERIODICALS 
@ Film World—Non-Theatrical Film Magazine. 6060 Sun- 


set Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. vol. 1, no, 1. February, 1945 

This trade journal for 16mm. film producers and distribu- 
tors plans to serve as a clearing house for new developments 
and future trends. 

The first issue resembles other trade journals of the 35mm 
industry, with clipped phrases announcing headline news 
“Bean New Publisher of Educational Screen”; “School Field 
Looms Big in Survey” (returns show 15 new companies 
planning production of postwar sound projectors); “March 
of Time Invades 16mm. Field with Big Film Program”, and 
so on, 

There is a section devoted to brief descriptions ot new 
films, and one that charts the production activities of various 
companies. 


@ Russia—a Building America unit, issued by the Depart 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
N. E. A.. 2 West 45th St... New York 19. N. \ 
Numerous maps, charts, and photographs, and a simply- 

written text enable this unit to present a clear and _ vivid 


picture of both the old Russia and the new. Sections de- 


scribe the Russian people and the land in which they liye, 
and give a concise history of life under the Tsars and the 
events leading up to and following the Bolshevik revolution. 
Briefly described are the, governmental structure of the 
USSR, the role of the Communist Party, education, agricul- 
ture, industry, and trade under the Soviets: the achievements 
and failures of the Five-year plans, and a description of 
daily living in the Soviet Union. A concluding section points 
out similarities between the USSR and the U. S. but em- 
phasizes differences that must be understood if the coopera- 


tion established to win th 


war is to develop into coopera 
tion for lasting peac« \ useful “balanced” bibliography is 


included in the unit 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


@ Educational Film Catalog—Dorothy E. Cook and Eva 
Rahbek-Smith, ed.—H. W. Wilson Co.. N. Y. $3.00 a vear. 
\ revised edition of the standard film source book includes 

the publication of 9 issues annually, with a bound volume 

including Title List giving only basic informatior 
is a selected, classified list with annotations: part 

subject index for part 2. 

@ Business Education—edited by Margaret G. Cook, Li- 
brarian, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N. J. 75 cents must accompany order (no stamps ac- 
cepted). 45 pp. mimeo. 1944. 

One of the latest compilations in the series of teaching 
aids prepared by this educational institution—listing sources 
of charts, exhibits, field trips, films, slides and filmslides, 
games, maps, phonograph records and transcriptions, pic- 
tures, posters, and publications dealing with business edu- 
cation. 

Chapter headings are “General Information,’ “Junior 
3usiness Training,” (31 pages) and “Commercial Subjects” 
(12 pages). 
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Coos NEWS for educators! Permanent ownership 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is now made 
easier by a new “Lease-to-Own” plan. Brings the 
year-round use of these famous teaching tools 
within the small budget. Permits use of films by 
more departments, more teachers oftener; im- 
proves teaching electives ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 

Whether large or small, your school will benefit 
by this plan. Today, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

: I » } I 
Films — through its teacher-tested Erpi Classroom OFFERED ON A Now 
Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly East- 
man)—offers the most comprehensive, authorita- 
tive library of scund and silent film titles. Each 

7 6é 93 
has been expressly produced for classroom use. a od 
en - ‘ . 

For complete utilization, a Teacher’s Handbook 
is included with each film. This affords a com- 
plete outline of what to do before, during and 





after the showing of each film. Makes it easy 
to integrate the subject matter with your own ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 21-D 


' me ; , 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
curriculum. Stimulates the pupil to productive 


follow-up activity. Please send me complete information about your new 


‘i 
; : ; Lease-to-Own” plan. 
For complete information, fill out and send P 


coupon at right — today! No obligation, of course. 





a (Name) vt (Date) 


Teacher’s Handbook ee a 
with every film 





: (Your Position) 








(Name of School) 











Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. ae —Thdaress of Sehootl 
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Bigger Film Program For the 


HE Seventh War Loan has been set for May 14 
to June 30. The 
individual—is 14 billion dollars, the quota for individ 


over-all quota—corporate and 
ual bond sales the biggest in the history of the War 


Bond Drives—7 billion dollars with 4 billion in E 


Bonds alone. 


7a) 


Wz quusanry 


Sales in the Sixth 
War Loan Drive total 
ed $21.6 billions or 54 


cent over the 





_y 


per 





quota. In recognition 
of the valuable contri 
bution that the 16mm 
Industry made to the 
success of that Drive, 
J. Edward 


Director of 


Shugrue, 
the Mo 
tion Picture and Spe- 
cial Events Section 
of the War Finance 
Division of the U, S. 
Treasury Department, has created a Publicity and Pro 
Max E. 


\dvertising and 


motion Department headed by Youngstein, 
formerly Assistant Director of Pub- 
licity for 20th Century Fox, and Co-ordinator of Ad 
vertising, Publicity, and Exploitation for the 35mm 
film Industry during the Sixth War The 
preparation of promotion material for 16mm films is 


Loan 


one of the most important functions of this new depart 


ment. Merriam H. Holtz continues as Special 16mm 


Consultant to the War Finance Division, 


Mr. Shugrue has announced that the use of 16mm 


films in the Seventh War Loan will be mtensitied and 
expanded more than ever before. and that the films 
selected will be the most effective to date. The « 


perience gained in the Sixth War Loan has been used 
to produce a well-rounded l6mm film program that 
will appeal to the school audience, the industrial typ 


of audience, and the mixed audience. It is indicated 


that there will be eight to ten short subjects of fron 
and several 24-minute 


fifteen to twenty minutes each, 


“impact” trailers, made available to the Treasury De 


the Armed 


Forces 


partment by various branches of 


The Educational Screen 
Seventh War Loan 


The first prints are being sent to 16mm distributors 
this month. 

The list of films includes three short subjects from 
he U.S. Navy which have been prepared from hithert; 
unreleased combat entitled 
kaces, Midnight, and My Japan (tentative title), and 
six “impact” trailers: This Could Be America, Th 
of Truth. lwo Jima, Back Home, Time for Sal, 
Mission Compl ted 


able a two-reel picture, The Sto vy ofa Transport and 


1 


material, Remember Thes, 


lL oice 


The Coast Guard is making ayail 


ten-minute 


possibly a nine o1 short on /wo J 
D-Day Minus Cre (running time 20 minutes) is t 
come from the Army Air Forces, and the Army Ground 


Forces will supply Action at Anguar. 


Russian footag is being screened for the pu 


rpose ot 


securing a film te show what our Russian Allies a: 
doing with the material we ere shipping to then 

i.end Lease. Prints of a 3'4-minute War Bond Traile: 
titled Your Future Security, produced by the Depart 


ment of Agriculture for the Treasury, have been ship 
ped to that Department's film depositories with the idea 
that these prints be attached to Department of Agri 


culture films which are now widely distributed i 
farm areas. This film ts designed for farm audiences 
\ dramatic picturization of bonds in action, as they 


hi Ip to win the War ancl secure the peace, is ul folded 


in the new War Finance Division short subject entitled 
Wr. and Ars. <imerica (running time 12 minutes) 
\ction shots from the battlefronts illustrate the power 
of Bonds as a weapon of war In the lattes ( 
the film, attention is directed to the War Bond's rok 
the post-war world—how regular Bond purchases 
will assure nev opportunities, home s, edu ( 
other benefits for post-war security Appearing in tl 
lm are President Koosevelt, Secretary Morgenthau 
ric Johnston, Phillip Murray and Willi Gree 
each of whom eniphasizes the importance of buving at 


holding War Bond 








Two scenes from 
“Mr. and Mrs. 
America”’ illustra- 
ting war in the 
Pacific. 
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16MM SOUND PICTURES 
that are MUSTS for SCHOOLS 


Now Available Available Sept. Ist 
COURAGEOUS MR. PENN {Book now and avoid disappointment later) 


(Clifford Evans in title role) 





TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS 


(Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon) 


A faithful and absorbing translation of the famous classic pic- 
turing school life at Rugby in the early 19th Century. The film 
spotlights the career of the renowned Dr. Arnold, head-master 
at Rugby from 1824-41, who introduced needed reforms, replac- 
ing rowdyism with the honor system. It is a stirring film, au- 


thentic in atmosphere, finely acted and directed. 








SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


(Thomas Mitchell, Edna Best, Freddie Bartholomew ) 


This screening of a beloved world classic has captured all the 
charm, engaging humor and excitement of the original. It's all 
there—the rebellious family taken by idealistic father from de- 
cadent London life to colonies, the ship-wreck by tidal wave, the 
escape to an uncharted isle on a raft of barrels, the hidden 
treasure, the house in the tree-tops, the fun and fear with wild 
animals—and all the other exciting and delightful adventures. 














A notable and inspiring photoplay on the life of one of 
history's great men—William Penn, compelling and timely 





in its application to present world problems. Penn fought 


in his day for the same principles over which we are now LITTLE MEN 


engaged in a great war—freedom from intolerance, tyrrany (Kay Francis, Jack Oakie, George Bancroft) 
and injustice. Settings, costumes and manners of Restoration ‘ : 


England are strikingly portrayed aed the charecter, enh A rousing and modern version of Louisa M. Alcott's book, "Little 
age and final great achievement of William Penn in founding Men" emerges on the screen as adult entertainment featuring 


P. . . . . . . ? 
ennsylvania and Philadelphia, and establishing those prin drama, romance and hilarious comedy, yet retaining the charm 


ciples of Government which were later to become the foun- 








of the original work. 





dation of our American democracy. 


Write today to the IDEAL office nearest you for rental rates and booking dates. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street (Home Office) Chicago 5, Illinois 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. Ideal Pictures Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. Ideal Southern Pictures Co. 
Suite 600, 1600 Broadway Reliance Bldg., 926 McGee St. 9536 N.E. 2nd Ave. 440 Audubon Bldg. 
New York 19, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Miami 38, Florida New Orleans 16, La. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Corp. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. 
2408 W. 7th St. 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 101 Walton St., N.W. 18 S. 3rd St. 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Atlanta 3, Georgia Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 
2024 Main St. 219 East Main St. 714 Eighteenth St. 


Dallas 1, Texas Richmond 19, Va. Denver 2. Colo. 
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National 16mm Seventh War Loan Committee 


Officers for the National l6mm Sixth War Loan 
Committee were re-electéd to serve for the Seventh. 
They include Horace O. Jones, Victor Animatograph, 
Chairman ; Murray Goodman, Castle Films, Secretary 
Brandon Films, Treasurer 


and Thomas Brandon, 


Executive Committee 

Henry E. Childs, Visual Instruction Section, Public Schools 
Providence, R. I. 

Eric Haight, Films, Inc.,. New York, N. Y 

Harry Kapit, Walter ©. Gutlohn, Inc., New York, N. 

William H. MacCallum, Modern Talking Picture Service 
New York, N. Y. 

Frank Rogers, Jr.. Ampro Corporation, Chicago, III 

Other committee members are: 

David E. Strom, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn 

Wells Alexander, Distributor’s Group, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

B. A. Aughinbaugh, Supervisor of Visual Education, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Camilla Best, Division of Audio-Visual Aids, Public Schools. 
New Orleans, La. 

O. H. Coelln, Jr., Business Screen, Chicago, III, 


Bruce A. Findlay, Supervisor Visual Education, Board of 


Education, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D. 


Title: CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR TRADI- 
TIONAL AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


Investigator: Evias Karz, Ph.Dj 
Completed Columbia Universjty, 1944 


Purpose “ 

To determine elementary scdool children’s preferences 
for traditional paintings as co:gpared with modern paint- 
ings. Although children’s prefe:$nces for paintings are one 
factor which must be consider:$l, other factors must also 
be taken into account. Among these are (1) the funda- 
mental art values which art ;@achers are striving to in- 
culcate in all children; (2) shiigs in standards of “accept- 
able” art (in recent years, this. fend has been in the direc- 
tion of the greater acceptanc: Jof modern paintings) (3) 
individual differences among c}.§dren in their interests, and 
titudes of school adminis- 
vement in art; (5) appro- 
These 





level of art appreciation; (4) 
trators towards the modern 1 
priate methods of teaching 

varied and changing consider.JRons indicate some of the 
when all these sub-prob- 


appreciation, etc. 


complexity of the problem. O,+ 
lems have been studied, and ‘:Jeir results integrated, can 
there be a completely satisfac:;$ry solution to the general 
problem of the selection and :#se of paintings for picture 
study in the elementary schou} 


Previous Investigations 

A survey of eleven previous jtudies of children’s prefer- 
ences for paintings has show: }that (1) there has been a 
growing interest in recent yea:$ in the whole problem of 


ferences for paintings; (2) 





elementary school children’s p 


most of the studies have bee: !limited to preferences for 


' 
subject matter in paintings; (3) investigations have pro 
ceeded on an individual basis, without any coordinated ap- 
proach; (4) certain specific fin¢jngs as to children’s prefer 
ences for subject matter at vasious age levels have been 
reported by different investigafors; and (5) these studies 
have been limited by such factors as inadequate statistical 
treatment and contradictory evidence. By combining the 
results of some previous studies, it would seem that, in 


The Educational Sc reen 


John Gunstream, Director of Radio and Visual Educati 
State Department of Education, Austin, T: 
John R. Hedges, Bureau of Visual Instruction, State 
sity of lowa, Iowa City, Ia 
H. U. M. Higgins, War Film Coordinator, Los Angeles. ( 
Martin T. Hughes, Washington, D. ( 
William F. Kruse, Bell & Howell Company, Chicag 
L. C. Larson, Educational Film Library Asso 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind 
Richard O'Neil, Visual Education Service, Inc., Boston. 
J. A. Rorer, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va 
\. Wertheimer, Radiant Mfg. Co., 
Bertram Willoughby, [deal Pictures Corp., Chicago 
Col, H. L. Winton, Movie Makers, New York. N. \ 
Edward J. Mallin, State War Council Albany, N. ¥ 
Sealock, Director War Film Service. Public 


Chicago, Ill 


Richard B. 
Library, Gary, Ind 

Donald P. Bean, Educational Screen, Chicago 

Russell C. Roshon, New York, N. Y,. 

Addes. UAW - CIO, Detroit, Mich 


Milt D. Campbell, American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind 


( 1rCOT LE 


Three meetings of State 16mm War Loan Chairme: 
one in New York April 11-12, 
representing eighteen states; one in Chicago April 
13-14, representing eighteen other states, and another 
in Portland, Oregon, April 16-17 for thirteen states 


were called this month 


the elementary school, original differences in preferences 
for paintings at lower age levels tended to become less and 


less as children grew older. 
Procedure 


In this study, children’s preferences for traditional and 
modern paintings were measured by means of an original 
lraditional 
paintings were selected from the Elementary Art Syllabus 
and Course of Study of a large public school system. These 


test, in which two types of paintings were used 


were paintings of a traditionally “accepted” type, Italian 
Dutch, French, and German Renaissance paintings. Eight- 
enth Century English portrait paintings, and some Nine- 
teenth Century American academic paintings. For the most 
part, these paintings have been widely recommended fot 
picture study in elementary schools 


Modern paintings used in the test were the best avail 
able examples of modern painting from the schools of 
Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, Cubism, Expression- 
ism, as well as contemporary American and Mexican paint- 
ings of the social scene. For the most part, these paintings 
have not been recommended for picture study in the ele 
mentary schools 


In all, 64 pairs of paintings were selected, each pai 
composed of one traditional painting and one modern paint- 
ing similar in subject matter. Each pair was submitted to 
eleven competent judges, and was included in the test 

approved by a majority or more of the judges. On the avert 
age, there was 84.2 per cent approving of all the pairs by 
all the judges. Color reproductions of the approved pairs 
of paintings were photographed in Kodachrome, and mount- 


” >” 


ed in pairs in 2”x2” lantern slides. This made it possible 


to obtain reactions to a pair of paintings simultaneously 
and removed the distracting influence of extraneous factors 

Che test was administered by the writer to 2,437 boys 
and girls in the Second Grade through the Sixth Grad 
schools, from November, 1940. throug 


194] hree of the schools were New York City public 


in five h January 


schools, one was a New Jersey township public school, and 
one was a private progressive school in New York City 
Each school was characterized by a different socio-eco- 
nomic level, with variations in location, size, cultural back- 
ground, and intelligence level of the children. It was thus 
possible to investigate the variation among preferences 

Ay 140 


(C ont ! 
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“Now we use lantern Slides in the Classroom’ 


So writes a teacher who h ecently 
been provided with a Keystone Overhead 
Projector. Like many other teachers she 
enthusiastic over these advantages 

The lantern and the teacher are togethe 
at front of the room before the class 

The slide is right side up on the 
jector’s open slide table. clearly tbl 
the teacher in all details. 

She can point out items of reference on 


the slide. with the correspondin: hado 


KEYSTONE 


MEADVILLE 
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/ 


pointer appearing on the screen. Like- 


riting or drawing on etched glass 


] +1 
reproduce on m¢ SETSCelM. 
he projector is ideal for tachistoscopic 
vhen combined with the Flashmeter. 


1 


ir-cooled and provided with heat- 


rbing glass so that lamps of 500-watt, 


1000-watt mav be used. 


easilv adapted to the projection of 


COMPANY 


PENNA. 


* « . Creators of MODERN Scientific Aids for BETTER VISUAL Teaching ° ° 

















Brilliant, sharp film projection, clarity of sound, and 
freedom from mechanical difficulties have estab- 
lished Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors as the 
standard of comparison. ‘Their advanced design, 
strong construction and ¢areful assembly assure 
continuous, uninterrupted pperation—the kind of 
projector schools prefer. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14 














LITERATURE gum 


FILM 


(16mm) 









“ROMEO AND JULIET" — 4 Reels 


Edited from the feature film produced by M-G-M and 
features Norma Shearer and Leslie Howard—Rental $6.00. 


“THE TALE OF TWO CITIES" — 4 Reels 


Dicken’s classic story—produced by M-G-M. Rental $6.00. 


“THE GOOD EARTH" — 3 Reels 


Based on Pearl Buck’s book. Produced by M-G-M and 
reduced for classroom use. Rental $4.50. 


“ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER" — 
9 Reels 


Mark Twain’s beloved story—Rental $15.00. 


























FREE — Including all transportation costs 
“FREEDOM RIDES ON RUBBER" 
(The story of synthetic rubber—2'/2 reels.) 







Over 100 Additional Free Films 





Selected « Cartoons « Comedies ¢ Features 
‘WoM.C. A.” 
OTION PICTURE BUREAT 


New York 17S Chicago 3S Dallas 1S San Francisco 2S 
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The Educational Screen 


which might be attributed to differences between the 
schools. 

The testing procedure was developed and standardized 
through preliminary experimentation. This included stan 
dardization of verbal directions, as well as physical condj- 
tions for showing the paintings, and securing quantitatiys 


reactions to them. 


Conclusions and Implications 


1. The test of preferences for traditional and modern 
paintings in this study gave evidence of validity and relj 
ability 

a. Validity was demonstrated by the high consensus of 
agreement (84.2%) among eleven competent judges with 
respect to all items in the test, and by the power of the 
test as a whole, as well as individual items in the test, to 
differentiate among the children when grouped by grade 
sex, and school. 

b. Reliability was estimated both by re-testing and by 
odd-even correlation, the coefficients averaging between 
75 and .80. 

c. As a valid and reliable measuring instrument, the 
test in its preliminary form provided quantitative esti- 
mates of the nature of any changes in children’s prefer- 
ences for traditional and modern paintings at the elementary 
school level. With appropriate revisions, the test’s validity, 
reliability, and range of usefulness could be extended to a 
point where it might aid in studying preferences for other 
forms of art, at different age levels, at different socio 
economic levels, etc. 

2. The results of the test indicated that, in general, the 
elementary school children in this study preferred tradi- 
tional paintings to modern paintings, in a ratio of about 
three to two. Since most of the paintings which are recom- 
mended for picture study in the elementary schools, as 
well as most of the paintings with which children 
come in contact outside of school, are of the traditional 
type, it is not surprising that traditional paintings were in 
general more preferred than modern paintings. What should 
be kept in mind, however, is the relatively small margin 
(three to two) by which traditional paintings were in gen- 
eral preferred to modern paintings. This would seem to 
indicate that paintings which adults generally believe that 
children should be taught to like (that is, traditional paint- 
ings) constitute only in part the paintings which children 
themselves actually do like. Indeed, in sixteen out of 
sixty-four individual pairs of paintings, all the children 
preferred the traditional painting less than the modern 
painting. This discrepancy between adult standards and 
children’s preferences has been noted by other investigat- 
ors 

3. Preferences for traditional paintings increased from 
the Second Grade through the Sixth Grade. 

4. The lower the grade level, the greater th« 
for modern paintings as compared with traditional paintings 


preference 


5. It is probably just as true at the elementary school 
level, as has been suggested for the secondary school level, 
that “ ...a frequent reason for failure to develop appre- 
ciations is that the content of a course is determined by 
purely adult standards 

6. The shift in preferences from modern paintings towards 
traditional paintings with increasing age may be interpreted 
as indicating that as children get older, they gradually ac- 
quire adult standards of taste, until their original sponta- 
neous liking for modern paintings has been overlaid with 
“a borrgwed standard.” 

7. The results of the test indicated that preferences fo 
traditional paintings as compared with modern paintings 
tended to become somewhat stabilized in the Fifth Grade 
and Sixth Grade, since there was no statistically signifi- 
cant difference between the mean preferences scores of 
these two grades. 

The results of the test indicated that the variation among 
children’s preferences for traditional and modern paintings 
may be attributed to differences between the schools. 
Among the many factors which may have accounted for 
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In the Versafol, this exclusive, patented inner-locking 
design assures automatic locking 
elevating rod at the correct picture dimension. Inner 
spring [A) and notched rod (B) eliminate external 


locking devices. 


Only DA-LITE Screens Have 


This Positive Automatic 


LOCKING FEATURE 


@ it assures correct picture proportions 
@ It eliminates separate adjustments of case and 


screen fabric 
@ It prevents ripping fabric from roller 


Da-Lite tripod screens—the famous Chal- case and top slat in perfect alignment assur- 
lenger and the popular-priced Versatol ing a wrinkle-free picture surface; self-adjust- 
ing tripod legs; easy adjustment of height; 
and the same fine plastic-coated glass- 
beaded fabric as is used in the highest priced 
' Da-Lite models. For convenience and lasting 
ments of the fabric or the case.) Other im- satisfaction, ask your visual education dealer 
provements include: rigid design that holds for DA-LITE Screens. Write for literature! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 4ES 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


illustrated here—are the only portable screens 
that offer automatic locking at the correct 
picture proportions, (without separate adjust- 





iRee. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


the square 

















In the Versatol, case bracket 
(A) is securely clamped in 
fixed position to tubing (8B) 
which is raised or lowered to 
adjust the height. 








these differences between the schools were (a) differences 
in age from school to school, (b) differences in | Q. trom 


school to school, (c) differences in picture study instruc 
tion within each school, (d) differences in the socio-eco 
nomic status (home environment) of children within eacl 
school. 

9. In general, where the subject matter of the paintings 
was portraiture, the traditional painting in the pair tended 
to be preferred more than the modern painting. Where 
the subject matter was landscape, the modern painting in 
the pair tended to be preferred to the traditional painting 


10. In general, girls preferred the traditional painting 
more than boys did, where the subject matter was portrai 
ture, while boys preferred the traditional painting more 
than girls did, where the subject matter was landscapes 


QUESTION BOX ON FILM PRODUCTION 


QUESTION: Please describe any or all the pos- 
sible methods one could employ to eliminate the 
annoyance as well as the embarrassment caused by 
film breaks during public screening. 

ANSWER: The first thing to do with any film that is to 


he projected before an audience is to preview it. Any weak 
spot or complete break will show up in time to avoid the 
embarrassment you speak of. If the film is too long to be 


previewed, a quicker method of inspection could be made by 
running the film on the rewind machine. During this process 
it is a good idea to keep the edges of the film between the 
thumb and index finger. Broken or torn sprockets can thus 
he discovered in time and mended 

lf your own splices come apart, they may be due to many 
Causes. The splices or any part of the film itself may become 
brittle and break, if the film is kept in too warm or too dry 


atmosphere, a change in climate to a cooler spot in the 
may restore the film to a healthy condition. 
The splicing fluid may have become too thick. This is 
to evaporation which takes place every time the cover 
removed from the bottle. This change in the viscosity of 
the fluid renders it less effective as a binding material. I 
iggest that you use the smallest size bottle for your film 
nent, thereby removing the opportunity for this liquid to 
each the dangerous old age. 
In preparing the film for splcing be sure to remove the 
ntire emulsion from that part of the film which is to be 
vered with cement. The smallest bit of emulsion left on 
e film base will prevent the perfect welding together of 
two parts. Before applying the film cement be sure that 
e film base has been thoroughly dried. Water will weaken 
splicing fluid, and sooner or later will cause the splice 
ne apart 
If there is a film tension control on your projector if pays 
become its friend and learn exactly the amount it will stand 
it gets temperamental and starts to chew and maul 
e film. Proper lengths of film loops while threading the 
nachine also keeps the projector in good humor. 
In spite of all these precautions “gremlins” still find a way 
sneaking into a film performance, and playing havoc with 
rojectionist’s nerves. To reduce the time lost during 
se unfortunate interruptions it is worth investing in a second 
ick up reel and to keep it on hand during public perform- 
neces. Should a break occur, the broken end of film from 
supply reel can easily be attached to this second pick up 
reel in less time than it takes to make a splice. If a second 
pick up reel is not available a piece of scotch tape or a narrow 
trip of gummed paper can be used to make a speedy, tem- 


rary splice. 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 
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The Educational Screen 


Teacher Committee Evaluation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University. Bloomington 


South Chile 


(Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madi 
son Avenue, New York City) 18 minutes, l6mm_ sound 
Produced by Julien Bryan. Apply to distributor for rental 
sources and terms governing purchase 

The film opens with a map of the southern hemisphere 
superimposed on the northern. Animation is used to show 
the route of Magellan on his round-the-world yovage \ 
map of South America is followed by a map of Chile with 
its 2600 miles of shore line. This introductory sequence: 
closes with scenes of southern Chile—its mountains, e@laciers, 
lakes, and plains. 

Life among the Araucanian Indians is depicted through 
scenes of their primitive spinning and weaving, thatched 
houses, the rain dance, unique grave markers, and woman's 
headdress composed of hundreds of tiny silver coins. The 
commentator explains that these people have been gradually 
driven farther south until by a treaty of 1883 certain sections 
were turned over to them for a permanent reservation. 

The third sequence deals with physical features of the 
country. High mountains, immense glaciers, turbulent 
streams, scenic lakes with modern lodges vouch for the 
claim that here are American Bavarian Alps that may rival 
former European tourist attractions. Picturization of burned 
timberland due to volcanic action, hauling of logs by teams 
of oxen, and the sawing of these logs by electrically driven 
machinery is supplemented by the commentator’s stating 
that almost half of Chile is covered by timber which has 
not been exploited due to primitive transportation. 

Next is shown the activities of the people on the island 
of Chiloe where the potato thrives and is the chief export 
This is followed by scenes of the worst weather in the 
world—that on the southwestern coast of Chile. The high 
mountains protect the eastern part and thus effect livable 
conditions. 

The film closes with scenes of the sheep raising industry 
Here are pictured the city of Punita Arenas where the wool 
is exported, immense pastures with literally hundreds of 
thousands of sheep, the shearing by highly skilled workmen, 
grading which is done by experts brought from England. 
machine baling of wool, the dipping of sheep into creosote 
baths, and the housing and feeding of the workmen 

The closing part shows additional views of this country’s 
unusual scenery and the statement that this is one of th 
world’s few remaining frontiers. 

Committee Appraisal: An interesting and informative film 
on the physical features of South Chile and the extent to 
which the Indians and other ptoples are beginning to take 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 


Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 


and ELIZABETH MEANS 
Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


advantage of not only their own potentialities, but also the 
available resources The skillful teacher will wish to use 
the film for studying not only the preceding points but also 
for the contrast between a primitive and a modern civiliza- 
tion. The film should be useful for student and adult groups 
interested in both the physical and economic geography of 


South Chile 


Action 


(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New 
York City) 10 minutes, 16mm sound. Produced by British 
Ministry of Information, London, England \pply to dis- 
tributor for terms governing purchase or rental 

Emphasizes the importance and benefits of games that 
provide training and exercise in discipline, strength, and 
alertness 

Introductory scenes show some children and adults en- 
joying games while others because of lack of opportunity 
or shyness never play at all. Numerous shots of cricket 
soccer, rugby, and rowing demonstrate that games _ help 
people work together, teach them strategy and tactics, and 
accustom them to working under difficulties 

Following are views of coaches on playing fields instruct 
ing players in javelin throwing, cricket, medicine ball, box 
ing, wrestling, tennis, swimming, water polo, and dancing 
The narrator points out that in each of these sports there 
is fun and that the benefits include good health, discipline 
and coordination. 

Next, young people are shown going to youth centers 
where they select the type of recreation which appeals to 
them. The activity and coordination required in various 
games are compared to the requirements of several jobs 
the boy pedaling a bicycle to the man operating a treadle, 
the boy running to catch a ball to the brakeman running to 
jump on a train, and the boy wrestling to the man unloading 
freight. 

In summary the commentator states that games increase 
fleetness of foot, neatness of hand, quickness of eye, the 
power of concentration, initiative, resourcefulness, and drive 


Committee Appraisal: An excellent film portraying the 
British recognition of the importance of an organized, recre- 
ational program for youth during wartime. The film medium 
is used successfully to portray the participant’s keen enjoy 
ment and complete absorption in the games An effective 
film for showing the contributions of organized play to the 
individual’s health and morale, and general physical fitness 


Should be useful for physical education and recreational! 


eroups on the secondary, college, and adult levels 


The Scout In The Forest 


(Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City) 
26 minutes, 16mm sound-color. Purchase price $125. Apply 
to producer for rental sources. 

This film presents the contributions of the Boy Scouts 0! 
\merica to wise forest management through their efforts 1 
improvement cutting. planting, and conservation 

The opening sequence of the film by means of scenes 0! 
forests and commentary indicates such values as an oppor 
tunity for adventure and life in the wilderness, wood prod- 
ucts, the habitat of wild life, and vocational opportunities 
for a large number of men employed in yarious phases ol 
the lumber industry. 

The major portion of the film is devoted to the basic 


principles of forest management among which the first illus- 
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ILMS tell the whole story... 
whether it’s a sales presen- 
tation, instruction, educational, or a 
good will builder for your plant or 


product. 


*‘Made-to-order” for your needs, 
they are an actual, real life drama- 
tization—an intimate experience 


which your audience undergoes. 





| #nC is proficient in the “e of 
‘ . : hehe 
| making of special films that tell your tie 
7 story, easily and quickly. Let us Guten aus mets Seis ek seedless abate dae ee cae 
| know your problem .. . our experi- 
) — 
| enced staff offers time-proven advice, | 2 | L Mi Cc RA F 4 | 
| with no obligation on your part. | 
203 W. JACKSON BLVD, - CHICAGO 6, ILL. | 
| Divisionof SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. | 
| Eastern Office: 2828 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 | 
trated is improvement cutting. Scenes show that the trees Che picture begins with gray-haired John Smith studying 
marked for removal and later removed should include dead the seed catalogues and plotting his next spring’s garden 
trees, crooked trees, shade or wolf trees, forked trees. and oO1 paper The final selection of seed, however, is left to 
crowded trees The “before” and “after’ f correct. tre Mrs. Smith for she best knows the family appetites. Later 
cutting 1s demonstrated through wash drawings Mr. Smith collects the tools and materials needed and sees 
As the commentator states that for more than three that all are in working condition. 
decades the Bov Scouts have been planting trees. the fils ; ; F 
shows a Scout camp in Macon, Georgia, which because of ; lhe actual making of the garden covers the essential facts 
planting program begun thirty or forty years ago is now good gardening—the preparation of the soil, different 
ie Bs a” . metl slavmana ; -ordino > . 7 ; > ich- 
able to cut one-hali million feet of lumber per decade and ods of fertilizing according to the type of soil enrich 
yet be surrounded by trees The procedure ind principles ment selected, the laying on or rows and planting ol seed, 
of good planting are shown in detail transplanting of plants, watering, cultivating, and control 
The film lastly treats fire as the single greatest enem nsect pests by chemical dust baths. 
fore wt i > ro ot he Scout nico atine and pre tit ‘ ? ‘ 
, ests. Phe re ’ ; , babe oe me ane . bel Gardener Smith tired by the unusual exercise in the hot 
orest hires 1s ‘picted in scenes showing trained Scouts ; , ‘ ° 
f a ; min sat x Seige wine . in, takes a nap. During this time he dreams of the growth 
1 ting hres using aution nl mak QD « nd exting ish hye : ; 
8 8 wl dpb ie Snes a ~ his garden and slow motion photography. depicts the 
camp fires, breaking matches in two before throwing then , : | : . 
: gradual unfolding of the embryo and its development into 
away, and cooperating with fire wardens emploved by tl 


the sturdy plant 
federal government. 


Committee Appraisal: The ,film in its port ul of til he last sequence deals with the essential ‘“dont’s” 
work of the Scouts in the conservation of forests demo exaggerated to drive home the facts portrayed without which 
strates the kind of a program necessary for the maintenan the gardener’s efforts would prove fruitless. “And don’t 
of this important national resource The committee felt that rget” the narrator adds, “these gardens are worthy of 
one of the strong points of the film was the skillful orga: rious thoughts There are millions of them scattered 
zation and treatment of content for effective teachin ross our land. with millions of gardeners.” 

Highly recommended for use not only by Scout troops. | 
also by elementary. secondary. and ails wteniia tebbeoetes Committee Appraisal: A timely and helpful film on home 
in wise forest management rdening presenting the basic rules of gardening in a simple 
t nevertheless thorough manner. Humor is occasionally 
Grow Your Own ised to advantage to emphasize the more salient points. 
leachers will be interested in checking on the student re- 
(United States Departme nt of Agriculture. FExtens Sery chor to the exaggerations used to review the “don'ts.” 
Washington, D. C.) 20 minutes, 165mm sound. Apply to pro e committee questioned both the relevance and the effec- 
ducer for a list of depositories and terms gov urcha tiveness of the dream sequence. Unanimously recommended 

This film deals with the problem of raising a gardet by the committee for use in intermediate grades threugh 
Planning, planting, cultivating. and harvesting—and et high school and adults and some even felt it could be used 


Phasizes the basic rules of successful gardening on the primary level 
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Order Your 16mm 


SOUND PROJECTOR Today! 


t “ * 
We can supply all your visual equipment needs— 


PROJECTORS—SUPPLIES—ACCESSORIES 


If you have projector trouble, contact our 
EXCELLENT REPAIR and SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
e o * 

* Special Educational Films for Schools 


* Excellent Religious Subjects for Churches 
* High-Grade Entertainment Films of all Kinds— 


FEATURES @ COMEDIES @ CARTOONS @ MUSICALS 
Write for our 16mm Sound Film Catalog—iT'S FREE! 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 


492 South Second St. MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 











ROMAN LIFE SLIDES 


Latin and Ancient Histpry Teachers— 
Increase interest in your classes! 


: 
Slide sets accompanied by 4Yull lecture notes. 
Sales and rental service. B,,oklets on request. 


EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLSDES ‘“Wiccne hints 








ie 
BOTANY FIEL{) TRIPS 
In the CLASSGOOM 
Comprehensive survey of our nativ}: Flora in Natural Color 
2x2 Kodachrome Slides. Made Joy a trained naturalist. 
Properly identified. Money-back guaranty. List on request. 
BROOKING TATUM, Keiceyville, Calif. 











l 

SLIDES General Scier‘ce...................... 11 rolls 
Principles of Plysics................ 7 rolls 

35 mm. Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 

F EL M_ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 5%; Suffern, New York 








Your Copy 
of our NEW 2 x 2 KODACHROME 
Slide Catalog is READY! 


This unique 48-page catalog lists the Kodachrome slides 
of Latin America from the camera of Francis Violich— 


Classifies them honestly as to technical quality, beauty 
and appeal— 


Presents a complete guide as to their possible uses 


Makes it possible to order your inspection sets according 


to YOUR SPECIAL INTERESTS. 


Acclaimed by educators as “the most intelligently done 
catalog in its field.” 


Send Now for Your Copy! 


Shadow Arts Studio 


COLORSLIDE LIBRARY 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
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News an? 


Summer Project at Occidental College 


Notable as a joint attempt of educators, radio peuple 
and motion picture people to study the possibilities of 
wider and improved classroom use of motion pictures, 
records and radio, an experimental project in audio- 
visual technique will be undertaken next summer at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, according 
to an announcement by Dean Arthur G. Coons. Only 
teachers and qualified persons will attend the project, 
which will be in the nature of a seminar and workshop. 
General direction will be by a board of 18 heads of 
visual education in California school systems, together 
with technicians from radio and motion picture studios. 
\ctual leaders are expected to be Lt. Comdr. and 
Mrs. Francis W. Noel. 

Proximity of the studios and the unusual attention 
accorded audio-visual education in Southern California 
schools make this area unique in its opportunities for 
leading post-war development, says Dr. Coons. Need 
for the revision of old audio-visual techniques has been 
emphasized by the Army and Navy's success in the 
training of combat personnel through newer methods. 


Reports of findings made during the summer will be 
sent to the American Council on Education for the 
possible use of schools throughout the country. Methods 
evolved, however, will be tested on local school children 


before they are released for use in other areas. 


Photographic Industry Coordinating Committee 


At a conference called by the special advisory com- 
mittee appointed some months ago by the Photographic 
Manufacturers and Distributors Association, represen- 
tatives of nine trade and professional associations met 
in Chicago on March 15, 1945, to form a provisional 
Photographic Industry Coordinating Committtee. This 
Committee represents the first serious effort to unite all 
elements of the photographic field into a single service 
unit that will function in the best interests of all. The 
participating groups included the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Kilm Association, Biological Photographic Association, 
Educational Film Library Association, Master Photo 
Finishers and Dealers Association, Microfilm Group, 
(now being formed) National Association of Film 
Producers for Industry and Education, National Asso- 
ciation of Visual Education Dealers, National Photo- 
graphic Dealers Association, Photographic Manufac- 
turers and Distributing Assoc., Visual Equipment 
Manufacturers Council. 

The objectives of the new committee were defined 
as follows: 

The Photograpliic Industry Coordinating Committee 
shall endeavor to foster, enrich and develop the mani- 
fold services of the photographic industry to society. 
Toward this end it shall collect experiences, information 
and scientific data from all available sources and dis- 
seminate this knowledge to all fields in which photo- 
graphy is being or can be used. 
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It shall promote ceoperation with and between 
organs of industry, government, education, commerce 
and the public generally, and rally maximum support 
for causes that involve the common welfare 

It shall serve as a channel of co-ordination betwee 
all affliated national trade and professional associations 
in any way connected with the photographic industry, 
providing when possible for periodic over-all meetings 
at which the various elements, now so effectively or 
ganized in their own proper trade and professional as 
sociations, may get together for the furtherance of 
their broader interests. 

Joseph Dombroftf, president of the PMDA, was 
elected provisional chairman, and secretaries of five of 
the attending groups were designated as a provisional 
secretariat: William F. Kruse. ANFA. Miss Avis 
Gregersen, BPA; L. C. Larson, EFLA:; Bernard A 
Cousino, NAVED; Wilfred L. Knighton, PMDA: 
Selwyn Schwartz, NPDA; O. H. Coelln, VEMC. Mr 
Knighton will serve as provisional secretary of th 
committee until organization is complete. Committees 
were appointed to formulate objectives, recommenda 
tions concerning membership qualifications and or 
ganizational procedures, legal counsel, finances, and 
general activities. Reports and recommendations of the 
committees will be acted upon finaliy at another meet 
ing to be held in New York City between May 14 and 
June 1. 


CIAA to Expand Literacy Film Program 

Preliminary experiments with literacy films—es 
pecially designed to test the use of motion pictures 
in helping to teach illiterates to read—indicate that 
such films can be utilized with much success for this 
purpose, as well as for teaching the basic facts of per 
sonal health. 

Special health and literacy films used in these dem 
onstrations were pianned and developed by various 
departments of the Office of the Coordinator of Inte: 
American Affairs, in cooperation with educational 


specialists from the other Americas, and with the Dis 
ney Studios in Hollywood. 

Departments of the Office of Inter-American A{ 
fairs particularly concerned with the production of 
these health and literacy films are the Department 
of Basic Economy, responsible for the administratior 
of inter-American cooperative health, sanitation, and 
food supply programs; the Education Division, which 
carries out similar cooperative programs educatio1 
and the Motion Picture Division, cones 


bout the American hemis 


ned with the 


advancement of information a 
phere through motion pictures. 

The actual experiments were conducted with groups 
of adult iiliterates in Mexico. Honduras. Ecuador. and 
in Spanish-speaking localities of the Southwestern 
United States. 

Results of these first exploratory experiments show 
that film-taught illiterates gained almost equally in 
health information and reading ability, when com 
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The Treatment of 


JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 






TWO NEW 
16mm SOUND FILMS 


CHILDREN of the CITY 


Produced by the British Ministry of Information. 
Portrays the social origins and causes of juvenile 
delinquency in over-crowding the slum areas; the 
remedies advocated are the provision for play- 
centers and youth clubs, and the organization of 
all such activities as gives a healthy outlet to child- 
hood's energies. An especially timely and useful 
film for many organizations in this country which 
are faced with similar problems. 


a Sale Price $33.00 
. een ee reilichad ...Loan 1.00 


HOUSING IN SCOTLAND 


An instructive, educational film showing how the 
Government plans to meet the housing problem in 
Scotland after the war. Models are built and 
shown to prospective tenants of both permanent 
and temporary houses. Criticisms are invited and 
suggestions offered. 

2 reels—14 minutes ............ Sale Price $15.50 
16mm Sound ........ vinnanglaiendtmias woeeeee OGM 75 





Write for FREE catalogue 
Address nearest office, or any British Consulate 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
391 Sutter St., San Francisio 8. Call. 
1005 Taft Bldg., 1680 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
1336 New York Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
1238 Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La. 





British Inrormartion SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 
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: 16mm FILMS ta sjiite-the-utnate 


SOUND educational needs 


@16 NEW FILMS on “FOREMANSHIP TRAINING" 
Highly praised by industry for effectiveness 

@ RELIGIOUS PRODUCTIONS, Such as “The Last Days 
of Pompeii” and other features 

® CATHEDRAL SHORTS 

@ ALL COLORED CAST FEATURES Jor colored audiences 

® MUSICAL ® ANIMATED CARTOONS 


Film Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 


S om Re See. 614 N. Skinker Blvd 
WANK MOTION PICTURES Sy tous Sino: 
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DR. BLOCK’S COLOR SLIDE SERIES 
2x 2 Slides of Unusual Excellence for 
Elementary-High School-College Use 
Shade and Ornamental Trees — Fruit Trees 
Common Fruits—Vegetables—Garden Flowers 
Farming — The Junkman — Packing Oranges 
Harbor Activities—The Circus — Trucks 
Making Bread— Wholesaie Flower Market 
The Zoo—Horses—Pets—Baby Pets 


FUNCTION AND FORM IN MODERN HOUSING 
For Home-Making and Home-Planning Classes. 
ART IN NATURE SERIES 
Piants Animals Minerals 
Teacher's Manual with Complete Series 
Duplicates are Froduced by Highly-rated Special Process 
Prompt Service. Write for lists and prices. 


M ; ndaw & Coll CY 814 W. Eighth St 
A Tze Los Angeles 14, Cal. 











16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


CovaRRuBIAS 


MURAL MAPS 


Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 
now on press 


for delivery in December . . 10.75 


- the set (series of six 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


MARKET STREET+SAN FRANCISCO 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


TYPEWRITTEN Use RADIO-MATS (Regater — 
MESSAGES or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x2 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. & 
Write for Free Sample 


Accept ne substitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Bivd.. Daytona Beach, Fila. 


Ravi 


TALK frem your screen 
WITH your quickly 

















The Educational Screen 


INSPECT THEM YOURSELF! 
Boats, bats, buildings, steeples, 
Planes, trains, streets and peoples! 


Beautiful 2x2 color slides. Descriptive manual for many. 
Send a card today for complete data. 


1823 East M da Pl 
KIME KOLOR PICTURES Ajtadena, CALIFORNIA 





pared with teacher-instructed iiliterates, and conse 
quently, that the films can be successfully used as 
teacher aids. They further suggest that for the best 
educational results, flms and personal teaching should 
be combined, along with the use of other teaching 
media—filmstrips, flash cards and printed materials 

\ltogether, four health films and four reading fiims 
were produced, with the literacy films dependent upor 
two of the health films for subject matter. The twi 
fundamental health films are “The Human Body” and 
“The Unseen Enemy”. The two supplementary health 
films concern malaria and tuberculosis. Two of the 
four reading films concern the experiences of Jose, a 
young farmer, in building up physical vigor, endurance, 
and personal health. The other two are devoted t 
the experiences of another young farmer, Ramon, wh« 
drinks polluted water and thus becomes the victim 
of the unseen enemy—hbacteria. 

In view of their potential usefulness as educational 
tools for combatting illiteracy and in promoting per 
sonal health, a new series of films is being projected 
These new films wiil involve a longer period of instruc 
tion, and they will be guided in their production by 
the facts learned from the preliminary demonstrations 
and the recommendations of the experimenters. Addi 
tional health films also will be produced 


The films to teach 


literacy will be used in conjunc 
tion with a varietv of other basic fiims: incentive films 
which show the benefits of literacy ; health films which 


show the benefits of cleanliness and balanced diet; 


agricultural and scientific films, and others 


Young People's Film Study Club 


\ Film Critics Club for young people, to explore the 
use of the film for the purpose of creating a_ better 
understanding among the peoples of the world, and to 
serve also as a forum for the discussion of topics re 
lating to the film, and later, perhaps, as a_ student 
workshop for the production of films—is now being 


organized jointiv by the Division of Education of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art and the Division of 
Visual Education of the Philadelphia Board of Public 


education. 

\n outgrowth of the vital role that films are playing 
today in providing essential instruction, entertainment, 
and information for countless millions of people th 
world over, the Film Critics Club is designed to give 
young people an opportunity to become more familiar 
with the many problems involved in film making and 
to enrich their appreciation of the film as a work of 
art. 

Comprising more than 100 youngsters drawn from 
every senior high school in Philadelphia, the Film 
Critics Club will meet at the Art Museum on alternate 
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Saturday mornings from 10:30 to 12 noon, beginning 
February 26 through rae 3. In direct charge of the 
organization of the project are E. M. Benson, chiet 
of the Division of Education, Philadeiphia Museum 
of Art and Paul E. Long, assistant to Dr. John T 
Garman, director of Visual Education, Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education 

The meetings will be devoted in part to discussions 
relating to the films included in the Art Museum’s 
current free film program This Js Your I!’ orld—as 


well as to a critica: evaluation of major Hollywood film 
releases. 

Every possible facility the advice and encourayve 
ment of the most distinguished authorities in the field 
conference quarters, projection facilities, a lending 


library of books on the Siabias of the filn vill be 
placed at the disposal of the Film Critics Club. It 

hoped that it will become a permanent organizatior 
dedicated to the task of creating a truly appreciative 
audience for fine films and to encourage the making 
of films that do justice to the genius and idealism of 


the American people. 


Priority Regulations on 


Equipment Eased by WPB 


The War Production Board has authorized manu 
facturers of restricted photographic equipment and 
accessories to fill non-military orders for less than $500 
without preference rating. Educational institutions, 
therefore, may now apply their MRO AA-2 priority 
rating on the purchase of equipment, the total of whicl 
does not exceed $500. Prior to November, 1944, an 
MRO preference rating could only be extended to $100 
on purchase of photographic equipment. For anything 
above that amount, it was necessary to make dein 
tion to the local WPB on a 1319 form. 

Only high priority ratings will continue to get prompt 
delivery, orders bearing AA a rating being delayed 
thirty to sixty days, and .\.\-2 orders longer. 


Audio-Visual Education Meetings 


A Lake County Audio-Visual Conference is to be 
held the afternoon and evening of May 4 in the Senior 
Assembly of the Waukegan, Illinois. Township Se 


ondary Schools. Dr. Stephen M. Corey of the Univer 


sity of Chicago wiil preside as chairman of the program, 


which has been arranged by Orlin D. Trapp, Director 
of Industrial and Visual Education. Speakers include 
W. A. Wittich, Lt. James W. Brown, USNR, Willian 

Kruse, W. Roger Zinn, Harrv E. Erickson, and 
Carl F. Mahnke 


A A 
The Connecticut .\udio Visual Association met 
Stamford, Conn., Saturday. March 24 ilks were 


given on “A Librarian Looks at Audio-Visual Aids.’ 
“The Motion Picture Industry Views \ucdio Visua 
| Film Strip in Health Educa 


Education,” “The Soun 
tion.” Many new films for the war effort el pre 
jected, as well as the new 16mm classroom version ot 


A Tale of Two Cities (courtesy of Teaching Filn 
Custodians. ) 
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EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMEN T 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or 
home affairs. . 
litical front... 


. the war front or the po- 
the thrills of your favorite 
sport in or out of season .. . travel in 
America or the four corners of the earth 

. or Hollywood's greatest stars in their 
greatest pictures . . . the motion picture 
is the great medium of expression! 


Here Is A Picture 
You Must See! 


“WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS” 


(2-reel special] 
A Preview of the Post-War World 


The Romantic Story of the Skyways... 
and Glimpses of an Amazing 
New Frontier. 


AVIATION SHRINKS WORLD SPACE 
WILL IT BRING WORLD PEACE? 


The Thrilling History of Aviation 
See How it Challenged and Changed 
the Fate of Mankind 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 17 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Current Film News 


@ CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, producers 
of many films recording historic events, 
recently was obliged to change a re- 
lease because the war in the Pacific 
has raced so far beyond the most 
optimistic military schedules. A com- 
plete reel depicting the invasion of 
Luzon in the Philippines and the win- 
ning of Manila was almost ready for 
distribution when news came that the 
Marines had landed on Iwo Jima and 
spectacular battle action movies of the 
historic struggle were on their way 
to this country by air. It was at 
once decided that, for two reasons, the 
Philippines film story had to be de- 
layed. One was that the motion pic- 
tures of the battle for Iwo were of 
too much importance to collectors of 
historic movies to be discarded. The 
other reason was that the need today 
for the conservation of film required 
that the two news stories be covered 
in one reel. Therefore, the film pre- 
viously announced as a _ single-story 
News Parade, is now called: 

MacArthur Liberates Manila—vU. S. 
Marines Capture Iwo Jima, incorporat- 
ing the complete story of each action 
with all their dramatic highlights in- 
tact. 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, an- 
nounce the following new 16mm. 
sound film releases: 

Children of the City—30 min. 
made by Paul Rotha Productions. It 
deals with juvenile delinquency and 
seeks to present in human terms, the 
British approach to the problem. Ac- 
tual scene is Scotland, but the film 
may be taken as representative of the 
British attitude generally. It deals 
specifically with the subject by telling 
the story of three boys from 10 to 
14 years of age, who are involved in 
a charge of petty larceny. The Juve- 
nile Court in Edinburgh studies the his- 
tory of each child with respect to 
background, home environment, par- 
ental influence, physical and mental 
attributes, to discover causative fac- 
tors and recommend remedial mea- 
sures. The film then points out that 
these boys are but three out of a 
whole generation which often nears 
the borderline between play and crime, 
a state of affairs accentuated by war. 
Over-crowded playgrounds, gangs of 
children playing in mean surroundings 
are shown as posing the real prob- 
lem—the free out-of-school hours 
which are a large and important part 
of a child’s life. The films ends on 
a constructive note in its advocacy of 
play centers and organized activities 
of all kinds. 

BIS points out that although the 
film deals with juvenile delinquency, 
it does not attempt to exhaust the 


subject. One aspect of the subject, 
for example—the problem of the teen- 
age girl—is not touched upon at all 

Housing in Scotland—14 min.—ex- 
plaining and describing the need for 
half a million new houses in Scotland, 
which is being met by plans and mod- 
els of houses temporary and perma- 
nent, shown to prospective tenants 

Air Battle—8 min. No. 5 in “Act & 
Fact Series”’—a thrilling account of 
the greatest air combat since the Battle 
of Britain. Allied fighters blast the 
Luftwaffe out of the skies on New 
Year's Day, 1945. 


B COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORPORATION, 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 19, announce its ex 
clusive 16mm. release of 
Leopard Men of Africa—s reels 

filmed by Dr. Paul Hoefler, producer 
of “Africa Speaks.” It is the photo 
Hoefler’s last 
expedition into the wilds of the Af 


graphic record of Dr. 
rican Congo, revealing countless fas- 
cinating and astonishing wonders of 
deepest Africa. Here are shown earth- 
quake plants that forecast volcanic dis- 
asters, the seldom photographed Chee- 
tah in closeup; a baby Dick-dick saved 


from a lion’s jaw, sub-human mon- 
sters stalking their prey, antelopes that 





dance, billions of “bomber locusts” 
deadlier than diving Stukas; and many 
more thrilling marvels. 


® ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM 
COMPANY, Oak Park, Illinois, has 
just completed the following two sub- 
jects: 

The Story of Magnesium—a 40- 
minute production made for the Hills- 
McCanna Company of Chicago, who 
is distributing it without charge. The 
story of the miracle metal is told 
from the refining beds where it is 
taken from sea water, to the finished 
airplane parts produced in the Hills- 
McCanna foundry, with detailed treat- 
ment of mass production methods in 
the making of cores and molds. Sev- 
eral scenes are devoted to the labora- 
tory, with microphotographs showing 


The Educational Screen 


the effect upon the metal of heat- 
treating, pickling, et 
outstanding quality—its lightness—ijs 
graphically illustrated 

Seven Days Adventure 16mm. 
sound and color, running 40 minutes 
produced for the Georgian Bay Lines. 


Magnesium’s 


Chicago, from whom it can be secured 
free. This subject presents historical 
information, commercial data and sce- 
nic wonders of the Great Lakes re- 
gion. Starting with a tour of Chi- 
cago, the film moves on to Mackinac, 
Isle Royale, Houghton, Duluth, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Niagara 
Falls, pointing out many interesting 
details. 


@ THE PRINCETON FILM CEN 
TER, Princeton, New Jersey, is dis 
tributing a new, two-reel color motion 
picture in 16mm. sound, produced for 
the Association of American Railroads 
litle of this picture is: 

Life Line of the Nation—portray- 
ing the extraordinary wartime job 
\merica’s railroads are doing today, 
hauling more war goods, freight and 
passengers than ever before 

The picture which is available for 
a small service fee, makes a special 
appeal to adult service clubs, schools 


and colleges. 


@® DEVRY FILMS & LABORA 
TORIES, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, has been appointed exclu- 
sive distributor of a new educational 
16mm. sound film, titled: 

Ominous Arms Case—3 reels—pro 
duced for the National Plumbers’ As 
sociation by Pure Water Films, Inc 
This is a highly dramatic subject de 
signed for showing in connection with 
health programs. It depicts the hidden 
dangers from  water-born diseases 
which lurk in obsolete and worn-out 
plumbing installations. It is obtain 
able on a free rental basis. 


New Catalogs 


The Eighth Edition of its 16mm. 
Sound Film Catalog has been issued 
by Post Pictures Corporation, 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City 
New releases, in both feature pictures 
and short subjects, are included 
Through illustrations and full descrip- 
tions the type, character and classifi- 
cation of each picture are made clear 
Many of the films feature well-known 
stars such as Fredric March, James 
Cagney, Adolphe Menjou, Carole Lan 
dis, Joan Bennett, Roland Young, and 
others. 

Post also releases many historical, 
travel, science, sports and_ religious 
subjects, and selected groups of west- 
erns, cartoons, musical comedies and 
serials, 

The catalog can be had free upon 
request from Post Pictures Corpora- 
tion. 

(Concluded on page 171 
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IT’S HERE! 


JANUARY 
The January editorial of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN stated that, 


as soon as events indicated the approaching end of the war, the 
subscription price of the magazine would be increased. 


APRIL The rapid conquest of the Ruhr, and the progress of our Armed 
Forces in the Pacific during recent weeks indicate that the plans 
for further expansion of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN'S publishing 
service to the educational world may be accelerated in the near 
future, so, effective 


JUNE 30 the regular subscription price of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN will 
be increased to $3.00 in the United States; $3.50 in Canada; 
and $4.00 in foreign countries. The single copy price will be 
increased to 35c. 


The present subscription price of $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 will apply 
until that date. (Former rates fortwo- and three-year 
subscriptions are discontinued effective with the publica- 
tion of this announcement). 


Until June 30 old subscribers may extend their subscriptions at 
$2.00 per year up to a maximum of 3 years. 


New subscriptions will be accepted on the same basis, subject 
to the limitations imposed by present paper quotas. 


NOT A SINGLE SUBSCRIBER 


complained about the announcement of the proposed price increase following the publica- 
tion of the January editorial. Several subscribers wrote that they had always wondered 
how we could give so much for $2.00. One reader volunteered the reassuring statement that 
the practical ideas in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN were worth ten times the subscription price! 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS AND APPROXIMATELY ONE THOUSAND NEW ONES 


may save themselves the effect of this change up to a maximum of three years by filling in 


the enclosed blank and MAILING IT PROMPTLY. 


BEFORE | FORGET 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


Please renew my subscription to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for year(s) at the rate of 
$2.00 per year. ($2.50 Canada, $3.00 foreign). My check for $ os .........48 enclosed, 


Check here and add $1.00 to your Name 
| remittance if you wish a copy of and 
"1000 and One” before the Address 


present stock is exhausted. 





| 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


ITTC Expansion 


George A, Hirliman, President of 
International Theatrical and Televi- 
sion Corporation, 25 West 45th St., 
New York, has announced the closing 
of two franchise deals whereby six 
additional 16mm. exchanges will be 
opened in Boston, New Haven, Port- 
land (Maine), Memphis, New Orleans 
and Charlotte. These I. T. & T. 
branches were made possible through 
the closing of deals with Arthur Lock- 
wood and Louis Gordon for the New 
England area, and with Wells Alexan- 
der and Russel McGee for the South. 
The latter will continue to operate 
the Atlanta office, and in addition to 
setting up exchanges in Memphis, New 
Orleans and Charlotte will also take 
over the present Walter O. Gutlohn 
office in Dallas. This expansion is in 
line with Mr. Hirliman’s plan to even- 
tually set up 30 branches for domes- 
tic distribution of the company’s 16mm. 
product. 

Plans of the Walter O. Gutlohn Di- 
vision of ITTC, include the addition 
of six new religious films to their 
16mm. release schedule. The first of 
these is The Virgin of Guadalorpe, 
the story of the miracle of Topeyac 
and the conversion of the Mexicans 
from the worship of heathen gods. 

Announcement is also made that 
ITTC and subsidiaries, including Wal- 
ter O. Gutlohn, Inc., Certified Filim 
Distributors, Circle Film Laboratories, 
and Film of the Month Club, Inc., has 
currently under way, through S, Duane 
Lyon, Inc., advertising agency, a na- 
tional advertising campaign in various 
magazines and trade journals, one of 
the main purposes of which is to ac- 
quaint the trade with the fact that 
Walter O. Gutlohn organization has 
been taken over by ITTC and that it 
will continue as a leader in the pro- 
duction and distribution of 16mm. film 
in the educational, religious, indus- 
trial and entertainment fields. 


DeVry on Inspection Trip 

E. B. DeVry, president, DeForest’s 
Training, Inc., and secretary-treasurer, 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago, is mak 
ing a personal inspection tour of the 
southwestern states and sections of 
Mexico. 

The primary objective of Mr. De- 
Vry’s tour is to obtain first-hand in 
formation regarding educational and 
entertainment requirements of army 
camp training personnel and to con 
fer with DeVry distributors and thea- 
ter operators in the territories he will 
visit. Mr. DeVry will confer also with 
school supply dealers and educational 
leaders on the upward trend in post- 
war demand for sound motion picture 
films and equipment in elementary and 
high schools as well as in colleges 


New Portable Screen 


Radiant Screen Corporation, 1140 
West Superior Street, Chicago 22, re 
ports that it has just brought on the 
market a newly-developed completely 
efficient portable screen unit, ranging 
in sizes from 7’ x9’ to 11’ x14’. 


This Radiant Fold-Pak screen con- 
sists of a light but sturdy rust-proof, 
fully collapsible steel frame with springs 
to hold screen smooth and flat and 
supported on legs that raise the screen 
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Section of _Fold-Pak screen showing 
springs holding fabric smooth and flat. 


as high as five feet above ground. The 
screen fabric can be folded, is wash- 
able and is said to possess unusual 
brightness. When the screen frame 
is dismantled, the complete Fold-Pak 
unit fits into a compact portable, 


Professional Model Hollywood 


\ high quality ground and polished 
lens, with extra large covering capa- 
city and extraordinary magnification, 
is a feature of the new Professional 
Model Hollywood Viewer just an 
nounced by Craftsmen’s Guild, 1668 
N Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. This lens is so large that the 
entire picture appears with no cutting 


of ce rners, 


Another worthwhil 
feature of this attra 
tive plastic viewer is 
the precision. with 
which the lens can be 
focused by means of 
the spiral groove mold 
ed into the lens mount 
The viewer will take 
any thickness of 2x2 
inch slides. in  card- 
board, glass or metal 
mounts, and each view- 
er comes equipped with 
three film tracks, for 
35mm., 16mm. and 53- 
mm. film strips. 
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The Fold-Pak set up fer projection 
lightweight, but sturdy, carrying case. 
simple to transport 

It is further described as be ing ideal 
for use on large or small stages, in 
auditoriums, large outdoor gatherings. 
road shows, conventions, lodge halls, 
industrial plants and camps, and an- 
swering the need for a portable screen 
that can be assembled and dismantled 
in a few minutes without special tools 

a screen strong enough to. stand 
rough handling and frequent set-ups, 
vet light enough to be carried in a 


portable case. 


Official Opens Chicago Branch 


Phineas T. Bluerock, General Sales 
Manager of Official Films, Ine., in 
New York, announces the opening of a 
Chicago branch office at 8 South Dear- 
born Street, with Mr. Harold Hey- 
ward as Manager len midwestern 
states comprise the territory covered 
by the new office 


Viewer 


Transparencies appear as large as 
they would if projected to cover a 
screen eight feet wide at a distance 
of ten feet. These efficient little view- 
ers are extremelv useful to color slide 
enthusiasts: they also are in demand 


by school and colle ge ( lasse s. Den- 
tists use them for viewing X-Ray films, 
and sales organizations employ them 


for showing full color views of their 


products. 


1A LENS OF HIGH QUALITY 


Professional Model Hollywood Viewer 
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Sound Equipment ; 


to per nal appearance, t 
1 4 \ “i? correct 1S¢ of the Ld» gistel the pre 


The highly coveted Army-Navy 


good service, propel tomer app! 





was awarded February 8th to the Pacific vi - De the ti accidents 
Sound Equipment Company of Holly- a e tiie i) ‘ give <tra service 
wood, manufacturers of portable el ctric m ip trade 
phonograph-transcription players and Furth -nformatic hout this film 
spring-wind phonographs. mav be ured from t isual Training 
These are the machines used at ad Divisioy f tl Syn te Store Met 
yanced bases and on vessels of al chandiser. 79 Madis A wenn Nev 
for the playing of the radio transcrip York Citv. New Yor 


tions produced and distributed by thi 


Armed Forces Radio Nervice They 


provide a continuous flow of all of th 


most popular radio network programs Eldon Imhoft. ssoptate wis 
to the men and women of all branches ual education specialist vith the War 
of the service. Department. has bee idded to the 
7 ] tat the \ \ ito? il) 
Filmslide on Distributive neler tea A Sard 


Education 


Recognizing the eve increasing popu 
larity of distributive work as a caree! 
| all 


schools all overt ( 


for young people, 
country are adding retailing courses to 
their curricula. The announcement of thi 
release of a new sound slide filn 


and fountain service should be of spe 
cial interest to teac hers of such courses 
This new audio-visual aid is. entitled 
Tommy Fork md  flis F Ka rs 
and is the fourth in a series produced 
by the Syndicate Store Merchandise: 
The film includes an entirely new fea 
ture, an added film quiz. Thy ‘ t 
of the film is followed by a= series 


\f | 1 { id 
I ons Dac} ind includes 15 
P 1 1 
s Ivity im various Dranches ot 
stil nd motion picture photography, 


as installation of equipment in 





these fields. With this experience is 
combined a_e practical knowledge oft 
these mediums and their application to 
schor idustr ul ilitary train 

ing 
Shortly after the outbreak of the 
An example of wrong counter conduct war. Mr. Imhoff was invited to head 
, quarters of the Eighth Service Com 
silent, still pictures each of which con : eer eee 1, ek aus \ othe u: 
nal¢ where he Witn even otner nien, 


tains several examples of poor service. 


- ° Maior 
The audience uses these 


initial plans for 


under the direction of Dennis 


Williams, 


the army's film training program and 


pictures 2S a , 1 
agers boat formulate 
hasis tor class discussion and a review 
of what they have learned. 

Tommy Fork and His Fountaineers 
Is especially adapted for use in high 
school classes since it assumes no knowl- 


the navv camps in that service com- 
mand. Since then and until joining 


Victor, he was visual education spe- 


: ; cialist at Camp Hood, Texas 
edge of fountain work on the part of 
the audience but treats the fundamen . 
tals of the subject simply and com. Rheumatic Fever 
pletely. For this reason too, it is useful Sound Filmstrip 
in any Distributive Education course on 7 
food service, and although the action Jimmy Beats Rheumatic Fever,” a 


15-minute sound filmstrip, has just been 
Metropolitan Life In- 
The strip was made 
George M 
Medical 


takes place at a variety store fountain, 
the principles involved are basic to food 
service anywhere. 

The film tells how a typical inexperi- 
enced counter girl learns about food and 
fountain service with the aid of a like- 
able group of cartoon characters. A set It was produced primarily for par- 
of serviceware comes to life to teach ents, teachers and others who work 


released by the 
surance Company. 
under the supervision of 
Wheatley, M. D., Assistant 
Dirtctor of the Company. 
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vith children. It is an eight-year old 
hoy’s story about his successful battle 
with rheumatic fever. Because his 
other was alert to minor signs of ill- 
ess, the doctor was able to diagnose 


eumatic fever in the early stage. 
Under medical guidance and with the 
assistance of the Visiting Nurse, Jim- 

‘'s mother created many diversional 
aided his 
luring the months in bed. 


ctivities which recovery 
The film- 
trip also stresses the importance of 
following the rules of healthful living 
d of medical supervision to prevent 
recurrence of rheumatic fever. 
Officials of the New York City De- 
partment of Health and the Board of 
lucation are 





recommending it for 





training courses for nurses and teach- 
ers as well as for mothers clubs. Re- 
quests for the strip should be addressed 
to Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave., 


New York 10, New York. 


Current Film News 
cluded from page 168) 


Bell & Howell Filmosound Library, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, has 
prepared a new list of its educational 
films in 16mm. sound and silent. To 
acilitate selection, the films are sep- 
irated into three sections: (1) Color 
l silent; (2) Sound 

s, black-and-white; (3) Silent films, 
white. In each section the 


grouped by subject matter. 


ns. sound and 


blac k and 
lms are 
\ll are available for rental and most 
them can be bought outright. Those 
films which are available on long-term 
lease are so indicated. Essential data 
is given on each, such as grade level 
suitability, length, rental rate, sale or 
lease price, and quality rating. De- 
tailed descriptions of contents and any 
rther information desired will be 
supplied on request to the library. 
Includec in this extensive listing are 
the product of independent 
producers of educational films, such 
as Bray, Burton Holmes, and Knowl- 
edge Builders; as well as many school- 


leading 


or teacher-made motion pictures. 
A A 

Two new attractive catalogs are 
ving distributed by Visual Educa- 
tion Service, Inc., 116 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. One offers a classi- 
Social Studies films in 
16mm. silent and sound, selected from 
the VES library as an aid to teach- 


} 


fication of 


ers who are planning for the postwar 
period. The films in this Social Studies 
catalog have been arranged in the 
following main groupings: (1) Our 
Country: The United States; (2) Our 
Neighbors in the Americas; (3) Our 
World as a Modern Community. Each 
group is further classified. 

The other VES catalog, generously 
illustrated, is devoted principally to 
“The Latest in Sound Entertainment 
Pictures,” including features, musicals, 
sports, westerns, comedies, cartoons, 
and novelties. 
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FILMS 

Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 

2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service 

P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 

404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 

1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 131) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 135) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 136) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 165) 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 132) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
(See advertisement on page 155) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, III. 
314S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 

123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 

620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 157) 


International Theat. & Television Corp. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 129) 


Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Mogull’s Inc. 


68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Official Films, Inc. 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Paul Hoefler Productions 


9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 


1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 164) 


Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


492 S. Second St., Memphis 2. Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 164) 


Swank’s Motion Pictures 


620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


(See advertisement on page 166) 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
(See advertisement on page 167) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
(See advertisement on page 160) 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 
Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 

National Audio-Visual Council 

Visual Learning Guides 


220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 134) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 131) 
Calhoun Company 
Visual Education Service 


101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 


(See advertisement on page 132) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 160) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago 5, IIL. 
(See advertisement on page 157) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Mogull’s Inc. 


68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 153) 


Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Ryan Visual] Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davetiport, Ia. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 164) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport. Iowa. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 


Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Educational Screen 


SCREENS 

Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 

(See advertisement on page 161) 

Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 

492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 

(See advertisement on page 164) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 164) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2} 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 166) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 164) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, II. 
(See advertisement on page 157) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 159) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla, 
(See advertisement on page 166) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 


109 Harrison St., Davenport, la 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II 
(See advertisement on page 132) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask, 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 159) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tena. 
(See advertisement on page 164) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 130) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








